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Some Observations on Mining Practice.* 
By J. R. Riper, M.R.C.V.S. 


It will be agreed that, save under special circumstances, 
the use of animal haulage is indispensable in mining 
operations, if not in all cases, certainly in the majority 
of pits throughout the country. 

The subject, therefore, should be of general interest to 
the veterinary profession and, I venture to suggest, of 
special interest to this Division, covering, as it does, the 
coalfields of Northumberland and Durham. 

Modern mining practice confines the horse to his proper 
sphere in the haulage system, which one might define as 
the feeder to mechanical haulage. In his capacity of 
feeder the horse constitutes a vital link in the chain of 
successive operations from the coal face to the shaft, and 
some of us are wholly concerned in maintaining this link 
in a state of efficiency. 

In passing, one might observe that the veterinary 
surgeon has no legal] status under the Coal Mines Act, apart 
from the fact that he is required to test, and to certify, 
every animal to be free from glanders before it is taken into 
the mine. It seems anamolous, also, that while a number 
of colliery companies should, for humanitarian reasons 
and those of economy, employ veterinary 
either as wholetime officials, or as visiting practitioners, 
the Mines Department is content to employ lay inspectors 
to visit and report upon animals which may be under 
veterinary charge, as well as those which rarely or never 
receive professional attention. 

Where a veterinary department exists one might define 
as its duties :— 

To provide, and maintain a stud of animals in a state of 
health, and working efficiency, as economically as possible. 


surgeons 


PROVISION OF ANIMALS. 


To provide for normal replacements, a reserve of not less 
than 5°, of the working animals should be maintained. 
Some people may regard a reserve in the light of idle 
capital, which might be employed to better advantage. 


They overlook the risks necessarily associated with a policy ’ 


of buying only when actually required, and they do not 
allow for periodical difficulty in finding animals of suitable 
size and type. 

The advantages of an adequate reserve may be sum- 

marised briefly as follows : 

1. Any outbreak of infectious disease can be localised, 
and the risk of infecting working studs greatly 
minimised. 

2. The buyer is placed in a much more favourable 
position in selecting animals. 

3. Time is available in which to train new purchases. 


7 * Presented to the North of England Division of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, at Darlington, June &th, 1929. 








4. Animals are allowed time in which to develop mus- 
cular condition, and so begin their work under 
more favourable conditions. 

Normally, a period of not less than six weeks should 

elapse between purchase and first entering the mine. 

Colliery managers naturally expect to receive new 
animals in a fit condition for work, and if adequate time is 
not available it is inevitable that ponies will fall under one 
or more of the headings enumerated. 

It is recognised that, under the erratic conditions which 
have prevailed in the coal trade during recent years, 
financial stringency has often rendered it impossible to 
maintain a reserve equal to all demands which may be 
made upon it. The same uncertain conditions have, at 
times, made it necessary to purchase large numbers of 
animals at short notice. Under such circumstances risks 
which could otherwise be avoided may have to be faced, 
but the fact that no serious consequences to mineral 
winning may follow such a course, does not in any way 
obscure those risks. 

Time is of vital importance in dealing with animals, 
whether it be speed in dealing with an outbreak of in- 
fectious disease, or more leisurely progress in preparing pit 
ponies for work. 

So far as infectious disease is concerned, I regard 
strangles as the béte noir of the mining animal, not so much 
from the point of view of the individual, as from that of 
the mass, and because of its possible reaction on mining 
operations. 

It is safe to say that strangles, in its incubative stages, 
may pass undetected, and when detected later the affected 
animal may have caused untold damage, if he has been in 
contact with working animals. 

It is a matter of experience that when one begins to 
move horses from place to place, congregating together 
strangers from varying and often unknown sources of 
origin, one may expect strangles to appear and to run its 
course with greater or less intensity. 

All horses appear to be susceptible, particularly those 
of less mature years, though of course older animals are 
not always immune. 

There almost appears to be a group immunity towards 
strangles. When groups of ponies, either im reserve on 
the surface or at work in the pit, have become stabilised 
there is less risk of an outbreak of the disease, but when 
groups are disturbed by the introduction of a compara- 
tively large proportion of strange animals, or when new 
groups are formed by gathering towards strangers, then 
the risk greatly increases. 

Until strange animals have had time mutually to ex- 
change their nasal bacterial strains, and to develop a group 
immunity towards them, there is always the possibility 
of a conflagration,and consequent incapacitating of a larger 
or smaller number of animals. 

I recognise, of course, that other factors may influence 
the appearance of strangles, such as the debilitating effect 
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of long and frequent railway journeys, but | believe such 
factors to be secondary. 

When one remembers that at present there is no satis- 
factory method of conferring immunity, it will be appre- 
ciated that discretion is the better part of valour. Though 
insistence on a period of isolation may, to the layman, 
appear to be unnecessary, it is actually the only safeguard 
we have to offer. 


I do not wish to infer that strangles cannot appear in 
an underground stud under other conditions, but I do say 
that undue haste in sending new animals into a pit may 
easily be followed by much trouble and dislocation of 
mining work, with consequent loss. 

I believe it is a wise policy, when introducing new 
animals into an underground stable, to place them in 
such a position that they receive the air after it has passed 
over other ponies. 

To illustrate these points one might mention the 
experience of a certain colliery, where the progress of 
development made it necessary practically to double the 
number of animals in a relatively short space of time. 
During the process strangles appeared amongst new 
purchases which were isolated on the surface, and soon 
afterwards appeared in the pit. It was ascertained that 


new ponies had been placed on the “in bye” side of the 
air. The air current had been reversed, and this action 
was followed by the appearance of the disease. Amongst 
ponies affected were some which had been at work in 
that pit for more than a year, and at least one which had 
been for a similar period in reserve on the surface. 

Granted that the isolation measures on the surface were 
efficiently carried out, a point which there was no reason 
to doubt, this experience lends support to the theory of 
group immunity, and I believe that the secondary factor 
which aided Lhe spread of the disease was the reversal of 
the air current. 

Sporadic cases of strangles which may occur are of less 
serious consequence, provided strict measures of isolation 
are adopted. 

Under the second heading it will be undisputed that 
when no great urgency exists the selection of animals is 
rendered easier. Many animals offered by dealers can be 
rejected, which under conditions of urgency must perforce 
be accepted if the demands are to be met. 

The third and fourth headings—-Training and the 
development of condition—may be taken together. 

By far the greater number of animals purchased have 
never been handled, and it is absolutely impossible to 
speed up their training beyond a certain point. If attempts 
are made to reduce the period of training the risk of pro- 
ducing bad workers is greatly increased. It is my 
experience, with which, no doubt, others will agree, that 
Welsh ponies require a longer education than Shetlands, 
and Shetlands a longer period of training than Icelands. 
Hence the speed with which a colliery can be re-started 
depends largely on the size of pony employed. If the 
larger Iceland can be used the problem is easier than in 
the case where the smaller Welsh and Shetland ponies are 
required. 

In this connection I refer to surface training. The 
final education of the pit pony can only be completed under 
the actual working conditions of the pit, and it is no exag- 
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geration to say that, in the case of a small putting pony, 
working at the coal face, any period up to three months 
may elapse before he is regarded as thoroughly efficient. 

The development of condition may normally be expected 
to proceed simultaneously with training, but before the 
best point is reached at least six to twelve months may 
elapse. 

These observations suggest the importance of exercising 
care and patience with a new pony in the pit, as well as 
the need for graduated work. 

I have made no reference to the details of training, which 
probably only vary slightly in different parts of the North 
of England. I would, however, say that I regard the 
supervision of training as one of the duties of a colliery 
veterinary surgeon, and I am convinced that a central 
training establishment, actually under his control, offers 
many advantages, compared with training carried out by 
individual collieries, more or less widely scattered. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE Stub. 


So far as maintenance is concerned, the veterinary 
surgeon’s duties consist of 

(a) Advising the management in the care and working 

of the ponies, and 

(b) The professional treatment of sick and injured 

animals. 

The satisfactory fulfilment of the first point calls for 
the display of a team spirit between managers and their 
adviser, for both are working towards the same end—the 
successful production of mineral, in which operation, as I 
have already said, the horse plays an important part. 
Once this fact is appreciated co-operation becomes easy, 
and at this stage I should like to record the fact that in 
my experience this co-operation is becoming more and 
more harmonious. 

Matters which require discussion at times are many and 
varied. The following occur to mind : working hours and, 
concurrently, the number of animals to be employed. 

Working hours, to the uninitiated, may become a fetish, 
though examined calmly, and without undue bias, it must 
be recognised that each case should be judged on its merits, 
any question of doubt being decided in favour of the animal. 

Working conditions, gradients against the load, water 
on roadways, size of pony, weight of load, and the speed 
at which the work is performed all require consideration. 

For the small putting pony, which may be required to 
work at speed throughout his shift, in order to keep both 
men and other haulage employed, eight hours may be 
fully enough, while for another pony doing only inter- 
mittent work more or less leisurely, the amount of work 
performed in eight hours may fall below the capacity of 
the animal. The condition of the ponies themselves affords 
the best guide as to the amount of work they perform. 

I do not, for one moment, wish it to be thought that 
this view is synonymous with lack of sympathy for the 
pit pony. On the contrary, I hold that the mine animal is 
deserving of the best care and attention that can be given 
him, and I know this view is endorsed not only by the 
sentimentalists but also by colliery officials who wish to 
produce the best results from his labour. Persistent 
overworking of ponies is one of the worst forms of cruelty, 
and incidentally a wasteful procedure, 
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The keeping of a proportion of spare animals in a pit is 
a wise policy, which enables horses to be rested periodically. 
They also represent the capacity to increase mineral output, 
within limits of course, should this course be desirable 
at short notice. 

Support is lent to these views by the fact that for a 
number of years it has been possible to maintain the 
condition of a stud of over 1,400 animals, consistently at 
the level indicated by the following figures :— 

Good 87°., Fair 12°., Poor 1”.., with an average working 
life of just under 6 years (5 years, 11 months). 
lating the working life it should be borne in mind that all 


In caleu- 


causes of loss, bad workers and accidents, as well as 
destructions of old animals, have been included, so that, 
to express it in another way, one can say, with regard to 
new purchases, there is a prospect of obtaining an average 
service of six years from animals when they enter the mine. 

I submit that these figures will compare favourably with 
those for any stud of similar size employed on the surface. 

To turn to accidents, the nature of the work renders it 
inevitable that animals shall be exposed to the risk of 
death by accident. A similar remark applies, of course, 
to the men engaged in mining, but an average death rate 
from accidents, of less than 3°. per annum does suggest 
that the risk may be overstated. A death rate from 
disease consistently below 1°, indicates a clean bill of 
health for the stud. 
their service account for just under 3.45 per annum. 


Animals destroyed on completion of 


I have had no opportunity of comparing these figures 
with those for other mining studs, and I am, therefore, 
unable to say whether they represent the general state of 
affairs in the country. 

Before passing from the question of deaths, [ may men- 
tion that it is our practice to report on each individual 
death, giving the result of a post-mortem examination, if 
conducted, and in the case of an accident resulting in 
death, an additional explanation of the circumstances by 
the manager concerned, together with particulars of any 
penalty imposed on the person responsible for the death. 

Deliberate cruelty, in my experience, has proved to be 
uncommon, The conditions of work, where a driver cannot 
be subject to continuous supervision, render it difficult 
to obtain satisfactory proof when cruelty may be suspected. 
If such proof can be secured there is no hesitation in 
instituting a prosecution. 

The fitting of harness, and correct yoking of ponies, 
are points more within the province of underground 
officials, but the consequences of inattention to such 
important details are soon seen in sore backs and shoulders, 


while many kickers and bad workers are produced by’ 


allowing limbers to drop on the hocks, a point which could 
be remedied by correct adjustment of the bearing straps. 

The condition of the harness affords a guide as to the 
nearness of the pony to the roof, and investigation of such 
evidence will often shew that some point on the roadway 
is responsible for the marks shewn by the harness, which 
after suitable attention ceases to give trouble. 

Shoeing, in mine animals, is usually cold fitting, and it 
is important that shoes should be properly prepared 
before being sent into the pit. 
the feet too long when doing their work, a practice which 


Many shoeing smiths leave 


is followed by contracted heels, and ultimately by lameness. 
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Another pernicious practice is that of only replacing shoes 
when lost at work, and at the same time omitting to dress 
down the opposite member. The result is that one finds 
one foot reasonably well shod, and the other excessively 
long, producing discomfort for the animal, and the obvious 
trade mark of a bad workman. 

Stable construction is a large subject in itself, and for 
purposes of this paper it must suffice to say that whenever 
possible underground stables should be sited near the 
shaft, for ease of supply and to avoid loss of time by 
travelling on the part of horsekeepers and others. The 
actual construction should be of a permanent character, 
with an absence of wood, and embracing well-laid imper- 
vious floors having surface drainage within the stable. 
Adequate space and height should be provided, with ample 
lighting and water supply. Provision for a sick animal, 
in the shape of a large loose box, fodder store, and space 
for stable utensils and spare harness should be available. 
Ventilation should be such that each pony may receive a 
supply of fresh air. 

Feeding is another monumental subject, which has 
already provided material for a paper read to this division. 
It is clear that the foodstuffs purchased should be adequate 
in quantity and of good quality. 

It will be agreed that it is wise economy to purchase 
only the best materials, and that this is generally done is 
evidenced by the fact that serious digestive disturbance 
due to dietetic error is of comparatively rare occurrence. 

The central preparation of food offers advantages in 
several directions, not least being that animals are assured 
a ration of definite and reasonably constant composition. 


TREATMENT OF Sick AND INJURED. 


| submit that the treatment of the sick and injured, 
other than minor injuries, cannot be carried out to the 
best advantage if such animals must be retained under- 
ground. Animals in this category decrease efficiency for 
four reasons :— 

1. Their share of the work must be performed by other 


animals. 


te 


They occupy space which might be used by fit ponies 
if such are available. 

3. They occupy the time of pit horsekeepers, which time 

could be more profitably devoted to working animals. 

4. Any special form of treaffnent is difficult to carry 

out with the limited resources available under- 
ground, 

I maintain, therefore, that animals requiring more than 
a short period of treatment should be withdrawn to a 
central hospital, and replaced by similar fit Animals. 

A central hospital may appear to some as a Utopian ideal, 
but closer examination will shew that it has much to 
commend it. Collieries would be relieved of their un- 
profitable sick, receiving in exchange animals capable of 
performing useful work. 

A properly-equipped hospital removed from the colliery 
is the most suitable place to conduct treatment requiring 
frequent attention, and it should be possible to improve 
efficiency by reducing the time lost through sickness. 

One of the problems which calls for early decision in 
the treatment of sick animals is the purely economic one— 
whether it is profitable to embark on prolonged treatment, 
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having ‘regard to the patient’s usefulness and capacity for 
future work. 

Amongst the sick and injured surgical cases predominate, 
foot wounds being quite common. Other forms of lame- 
ness, for example, that due to contracted heels (produced 
by faulty shoeing), laminitis, sprains of joints and spavin 
are also seen. 

It is difficult to avoid foot wounds due to picking up 
nails or pieces of wire, though much can be done, by 
attention to roadways, to reduce this form of disability. 
Similarly, proper laying of rails, and filling in of points and 
crossings, will reduce the risk of injury caused by ponies’ 
feet becoming fast in such places. It should be borne in 
mind that neglected points, crossings, etc., may be fruitful 
sources of fractured limbs. 

Laminitis may be seen in wet conditions, equally with 
dry roadways, and its frequent occurrence in a stud will 
generally be concurrent with defective shoeing. I have 
in mind a deep, hot pit, where the roads are very dry. 
The shoeing is exceptionally well done, and laminitis is of 
rare occurrence, while contracted heels are unknown. 
It is also of interest to note that spavin is rare in this pit, 
while in the cooler and more shallow Northern pits it is of 
common occurrence. 

A condition also seen may almost be termed ankylosis 
of the knee. I believe it to be due to repeated bruising of 
the carpus rather than to actual disease of the bones 
forming the joint. The lesion is usuaily external to the 
joint capsule. Eye conditions are of less frequent occur- 
rence than might be supposed. The popular conception 
of blind pit ponies may be dismissed as a fallacy and, as 
you know, the use of blind animals is prohibited by the 
Coal Mines Act. Some of the older animals certainly do 
become blind (and are then removed), equally so do some 
human beings. In these cases I have found the commonest 
lesion to be cataract. 

The more common eye lesion takes the form of a con- 
tusion, which usually sets up a conjunctivitis and keratitis. 
Occasionally one encounters glaucoma, blindness due to 
increased intraocular tension. These cases have come 
under observation in young animals offered for sale. 

Other surgical conditions include wounds of all kinds, 
one deserving brief mention being the scalp wound, where 
a flap of skin is formed, which persistently refuses to unite. 
Complete excision of the flap is the most satisfactory method 
of dealing with this condition. 

Reference has already been made to fractures of limbs. 
Fractures of ribs occasionally occur, some of them being 
incomplete. Quite often one finds the evidence, at post- 
mortem examination, of an old fracture, there being no 
history of previous injury. 

Fractures of the skull (except perhaps some depressed 
fractures of the frontal bones), spinal column, and pelvis 
either produce fatal injury, or necessitate the destruction 
of the animal. 

Medica] cases are seen in such instances as pulmonary 
emphysema. Some of the cases classed as ‘* broken wind” 
might be more fittingly described as asthma, the symptoms 
of dyspneea varying considerably in intensity from time to 
time, and sometimes shewing well-marked improvement. 
Pneumonia is remarkable for its rarity. 
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Heart lesions are not often encountered, other than the 
fairly common hypertrophied condition in older animals, 
which is seen at post-mortem examination. 

Digestive disturbances occur sporadically, but most of 
these cases appear to be due to fermentation of foodstuffs 
in the bowel, and respond quickly to appropriate treatment. 
The calculi and ruptures of the alimentary canal, so fre- 
quently seen in former years, are now rarely observed : 
a tribute to more rational systems of feeding. 

Parasitic skin diseases, fortunately, are uncommon, 
except perhaps the occasional presence of lice on ponies 
at pasture. 

A condition which may cause trouble in wet collieries, 
particularly amongst new animals, is due to the wet and 
muddy conditions of roadways. The skin of the legs 
becomes thickened, hot and tender, and scaly. The hair 
falls out, and the lesion may progress to actual wounding of 
the skin. The condition yields to appropriate treatment, 
and the animals afterwards acquire an immunity towards 
the water. 

A similar condition, affecting the backs of ponies, may 
also be seen, in this case due to water dropping from the 
roof. 

I have omitted reference to infectious disease, other 
than strangles, which has already been considered. 
Glanders, that equine scourge of former generations, has 
been so controlled as to be practically negligible, and its 
introduction can now be avoided by the mallein test, 
which must be applied to every animal before it is taken 
underground. 

Such then, gentlemen, are some of the possible observa- 
tions on mining practice, not by any means complete. 
Indeed, completenes» is denied by the title of my paper, 
and the absence of reference to other details will, no doubt, 
stimulate the discussion. 

I have, however, sought to show that the pit pony is ap 
important factor in mining operations, worthy, alike for 
humanitarian and economical reasons, of the best possible 
care and attention by members of our profession as well as 
by members of the mining profession. 

Granted that care, which can be assured by co-operation 
between those concerned, it is true to say that the pit 
pony’s life will compare favourably with that of his 
relative on the surface. 

Conversely, the absence of proper attention, due I 
believe, to lack of knowledge, and inadequate appreciation 
of the animals’ needs, must lead to conditions detrimental 
to efficiency and shocking to humanitarian feelings. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. BLACKBURN, who opened the discussion, said: I 
must compliment Mr. Rider upon his paper. It is refresh- 
ing, and somewhat unusual, to have a subject like this 
discussed at Association meetings. I consider it to be, 
to say the least, very courageous of him to depart from 
the stereotyped questions usually the subjects of discussion 
at our meetings. 

I have only had time to glance through his paper, but 
I gather Mr. Rider is master of his subject. (Hear, hear.) 
One can see at a glance that Mr. Rider knows everything 
worth knowing appertaining to colliery veterinary work 
from A to Z. 

The paper is of a practical nature and the various items 
mentioned are, from a mining point of view, economically 
sound. One can go further and say that if they were 
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carried out in the manner suggested a great saving in cost 
would be effected in most collieries. 

I believe horse haulage will be required for underground 
work, in spite of mechanical haulage, for some time to 
come, especially for putting work at the coal face. This 
is the general opinion of those best able to judge. The 
way in which the pit pony goes about his work at the face 
is marvellous. It has sometimes been described as almost 
human. That he is very clever at his work, | think Mr. 
Rider will bear me out. 

I am glad to learn that he regards the supervision of 
the training of the ponies at bank for underground work 
as one of the duties of the colliery veterinary surgeon, for 
undoubtedly it is very important. I find, in practice, 
that the Welsh pony is really the keenest and best working 
animal, although his education has to be continued for 
a longer period. 

Mr. Rider has mentioned lay inspectors. As everybody 
knows who has to do with pit work, this is a very vexed 
question. He is right in saying that.the veterinary sur- 
geon has no legal status under the Coal Mines Act apart 
from testing for glanders. The employment of lay 
inspectors is a thing against which the veterinary council 
ought to take exceptionally strong views, as these men 
have, in the great majority of cases, no professional know- 
ledge of the animals. I think it will not be out of place 
to relate a little recent experience of my own with one 
of these inspectors. This man wrote a report on a pony 
named Block, in which he said——‘*‘ Pony named Block, a 
dun pony, is suffering from morbid enlargement of the 
point of the offside shoulder and the swelling is attended 
with considerable pain.” He added that the animal 
displayed resentment on the place being examined. He 
also said that the pony was in fair condition. 

When [ examined the pony I found he was fit for work. 
It was one of the Iceland breed, having a long back and 
flat ribs and showing these very prominently. He had 
an old cicatrix on the off shoulder, but there was no 
bruising of the skin whatever, and when I sent him back 
to work he never missed a shift. That is the sort of thing 
one has to deal with. 

Mr. Rider considers a reserve of not less than five per 
cent. of working animals should be kept in stock. | 
consider this percentage too low, but financial stringency 
and erratic conditions in mining have made it almost 
impossible to keep the ponies for six weeks between pur- 
chase and working in many cases. 

As to infectious diseases, strangles is undoubtedly the 
most serious in most stables. It is very difficult to account 
for and I have seen it repeatedly in large animals. 

The work of a veterinary surgeon at a colliery is not at 
times ‘*‘ all beer and skittles.”” and I am pleased to learn 
that Mr. Rider’s work is more appreciated and that har- 
monious working between the officials is the rule. 

The number of working hours of ponies has always been 
a vexed question. Everything depends upon the class of 
work the animal does, the condition of the roadways, the 
weights of loads, even the greasing of the wheels and the 
quality of the grease, while there has to be considered the 
condition of the ponies themselves. The last-named, as Mr. 
Rider has said, is the best guide to the amount of work 
he can do. I think an average of six years is rather low 
in calculating the working life of the pit pony. The death- 
rate of below one per cent. from disease I believe is pretty 
general throughout the coalfield. The company I have 
to do with have not had a single death from disease this 
year. People might think this is hardly possible, as it is 
thought that ponies die every day in the pit, whereas the 
fact is that the death-rate from disease is not one per cent. 

Shoeing, as a rule, is carried out in a slipshod manner 
underground, and it is my opinion that the veterinary 
surgeon should have control over these men, who at 
present are under the contro! of the colliery engineer. 

Sometime ago I got into considerable trouble with a 
certain engineer for reporting about the shoeing, for | 
was continually making complaints. 

L am very pleased that Mr. Rider advocates the con- 
struction of stables without timber. I believe it is good 
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policy, for it saves a good deal of expense. Some time 
ago we had a good many new stables erected and | got a 
plan drawn up tojprove that timber was not necessary at 
all in floors, sides or roofs. 

The essayist says that the popular conception of the 
existence in pits of blind ponies may be dismissed as a 
fallacy. I agree, but I believe that some of those put 
underground develop cataract, because in examining 
animals when purchasing we often come across ponies with 
the disease. 

As to the treatment of sickfand injured animals, in my 
experience scalp wounds are the most common and are 
on the increase owing to iron girders being used instead of 
timber. The chief factors in causing saddle and collar 
galls are excessive sweating, due to the hot atmosphere, 
and dirt, creating lumps underneath the harness. 

| see that Mr. Rider refers to pulmonary emphysema, or 
broken wind. In my opinion it is increasing in certain 
pits. Has stone dusting the mines anything to do with it ? 

Digestive troubles only occur sporadically now and 
colic is rare, almost negligible, and this has been brought 
about by a better rationing system. 

There are one or two other matters I would like to men- 
tion. In all stables in-bye, especially when they are two 
miles from the shaft, it is very essential to have a good 
water supply for the stock. In one of our pits we had 96 
ponies in a certain district, and there is no water, this 
having to be taken in tubs every day, and as you know 
that cannot be done very satisfactorily—the pit tubs go 
astray and there is a good deal of waste. I suggested to 
the manager that either by hook or by crook some water 
would have to be taken in pipes. It was suggested that 
water might be got from near the stables, two miles in-bye, 
and I was instructed to get a sample and send it for 
analysis. The analyst reported that the water was 
suitable for drinking purposes with the exception of con- 
siderable solids, which were very salt, and suggested that 
before using the water for the ponies it was advisable 
to submit the analysis to the colliery veterinary surgeon, 
and obtain his opinion as to the effect of the salts on 
the health of the animals. I was not ‘going to take the 
responsibility, and in my report I said that, in my opinion, 
it would cause scouring, and after my report the whole 
thing was turned down. 

Major PrELEe: I should like to thank Mr. Rider for his 
very excellent paper. It is perhaps just as well that he 
restricted the subject, for it is an enormous one and he 
should surely write a small book on the matter, for 1 
think his paper a very valuable contribution to the literature 
we have now on the subject and I would suggest to him 
that it would be well worth his while to take this paper as 
the nucleus. 

With regard to the position of the veterinary surgeon, I 
should like to say I think the veterinary surgeon in the 
mine has been very badly neglected, not only by the 
Government and the Mines Department, but also by our 
own governing bodies. I thin it pretty safe to say that 
it has only been by individual effort that veterinary 
surgeons have been recognised in any Act in operation. 

I have in mind the Coal Mines Bill of 1912, where it was 
laid down that every animal should be subjected to the 
mallein test before being sent underground. Originally 
there was no reference to the veterinary surgeon in the 
Bill, and it would have been possible for anyone to per- 
form the test. 

The late Mr. G. Elphick and myself got in touch with the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and ultimately with 
the Mines Department. With the aid of the late Wm. 
Hunting, the acknowledged authority on glanders, it was 
finally agreed that the only proper person to perform the 
mallein test was the qualified veterinary surgeon. 

A matter like that, | maintain, should have been taken 
up by our own governing body and with the Government 
Department, and it should have been insisted upon that 
the professional man was the proper one to do the test. 

As to the employment of laymen, when it was suggested 
that they should be appointed IT made numerous enquiries 
as to what the work should be. My _ brother-in-law 
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happened to be head inspector in London and I told him, 
‘You will make a huge mistake in appointing any other 
person than a qualified man. It will never act.” 

With regard to shoeing, like Mr. Blackburn, I have 
found the question of dealing with shoeing is really a very 
difficult one. I put down the bad shoeing almost entirely 
to want of supervision on the part of the management. 
I have instituted in certain collieries a scheme which has 
worked very well. Anyone who knows anything about 
mines knows that the shoeing smith goes down and nobody 
ever seems to know what he does. From my own experi- 
ence [ know he sometimes sits down and has a nap, and 
the result is that practically nothing is done. In one pit 
where the shoeing was disgraceful, I thought I would try 
to improve matters and I got the engineer to make a rule 
by which the shoeing smiths were compelled to make a 
report after each shift showing exactly what they had done, 
and how many feet they had shod. After that they were 
putting on twice as many shoes as they ever did before. 

With regard to the average age of pit ponies, which was 
put at 6 to 6} years, I think that, compared with horses 
working on the surface, it is very much longer, at least a 
year and a half as compared with those of the large rail- 
way companies. I think that is probably due to the fact 
that there is a tendency to keep ponies too long and to 
let them get too old. Many are working at the age of 20 
years. A certain degree of infirmity arises at a certain 
age and I think more consideration should be given in 
that respect. 

Concerning harness fitting, there again I think the 
veterinary surgeon would be of the greatest value if given 
more scope. You cannot expect the average driver to 
take the necessary care of his pony and to see it is pro- 
perly yoked. It is left to the wagon-way man, who knows 
probably less about it than the boy who drives the pony. 
A great deal can be done by propaganda and educational 
work. It would add materially to the comfort of the pony 
at work if he was properly yoked and care was taken that 
he was not yoked with one chain longer than the other. 

I should have liked Mr. Rider to have made a stronger 
point of the newspaper letters, and the paragraphs, 
pamphlets and all sorts of things about the alleged constant 
cruelty to pit ponies. It seems to me we want to do very 
much more in reference to those things that are said by 
people who have no knowledge of pit work, have never 
been down a pit, and will not accept invitations to go and 
see for themselves that the condition of the ponies down 
the pit will compare favourably with that_of many animals 
on the surface. é 

It is wrong to say that the pony should be eliminated 
from the pits. It is absolutely impracticable and even 
if they could be eliminated it would be wrong to eliminate 
what is an economical form of haulage. The animals 
are well fed, perfectly comfortable, perfectly well looked 
after, and will bear inspection by the most critical. 

Mr. Snairs, after congratulating Mr. Rider on his 
paper, said: One of the great difficulties of the veterinary 
surgeon in @ mine is that he is not able to dismiss a man. 
The men are under the manager, and if he wants anything 
doing the veterinary surgeon has to go to the manager. 
When things are not amicable he is in difficulties and is 
practically helpless. 

One of the great difficulties has been mentioned by Major 
Peele ; that is, the feet—shoes have been left on just as 
long as they would hang on and the feet have suffered in 
consequence. Some years ago there was a theory amongst 
veterinary surgeons that the knife or rasp should not be 
used; that blacksmiths cut the feet and that led to a 
great deal of mischief. The use of the knife is absolutely 
necessary in some cases. 

Mr. Evpxick moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Rider for 
his paper. 

After Mr. Blackburn had, in reply to his question, 
stated that he did not mean that the pony he spoke of did 
three consecutive shifts, Mr. Elphick continued : Regard- 
ing six weeks’ training, in our collieries we are trying to 
make it the rule that no pony goes underground until the 
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end of three months. He is well-conditioned before 
training and fed up. Then he is fit to be trained. 

As regards shoeing, I entirely agree. I would like to 
hear Mr. Rider’s remarks about fitting collars. After 
all, it is the collar that does the work, a point sometimes 
overlooked. 

I condemn stables of wood, but I do not uphold stables 
of brick. I know of stables with steel sides made of metal 
pipes and steel girders and buttresses on either side, with 
bales of wood suspended. Then all you require is a 
bucket of water and a broom to keep them sweet and clean. 
If you use pitch pine, it may be somewhat expensive, but 
it will not burn, only char. 

With regard to blind ponies, these are not so numerous 
as they were. I will tell you a tale of a lad and a pony in 
a Durham pit. The lad, a stranger to the place, was with 
a blind pony and his lamp—an oil one—went out. The 
pony was blind in both eyes, and the lad had the sense to 
turn the pony round and get hold of its tail and the pony 
took him right out to the stables. 

Concerning broken wind, there is a Bill to be presented 
to Parliament to eliminate broken-winded ponies and 
greasy-legged ponies from the pit. Greasy legs are due 
to want of care and also, I think, to maize feeding. Some 
broken-winded ponies are most excellent workers and in 
very good condition. I do not find any increase in broken 
wind in collieries since the introduction of dusting with 
stone dust. 

With regard to water, this is a most important factor. 
In relation to this, I may tell you something which shows 
the importance of post-mortem examinations. In a 
colliery, the ponies fell ill and died, and no one could 
fathom the cause until the veterinary surgeons were called 
in. We asked for a post-mortem and we found that a 
quantity of barium existed in the water. We suggested 
putting magnesium sulphate in the water tanks to throw 
down the barium; after that, we had no more deaths. 
The colliery company were not allowed to work the 
barium, having only royalties for coal, so the barium was 
running to waste. 

With regard to lay inspectors, I find them for the most 
part ignorant fellows. A pony was ordered out of one 
pit by one of the inspectors, who had no right to order 
anything out. He said that this pony had necrosis of the 
knees. We put the pony in a loose box and laid sleepers 
three deep across the door. The pony was turned loose, 
the horse-keeper went in and turned him and he went over 
the lot without any trouble. He is still at work. 

As regards veterinary surgeons in mines, my experience 
is that our suggestions are sought by the management and 
the agent, and any suggestions we throw out are con- 
sidered and worked upon. A few years ago this was not 
so, though often the veterinary surgeon’s advice was a 
great point in economics. 

Major Peele mentioned visitors in the pit. I have 
taken them with the knowledge of the management and 
they have said on all occasions that they have been charmed 
with the condition of the ponies. 

Mr. J. THompson (Pease and Partners, Ltd.) thanked 
the members for giving him the privilege of attending that 
meeting. I have, he said, been associated with collieries 
the last fifty years and more particularly with respect to 
ponies for the last twenty years, so that I am interested 
in this matter. 

I have appreciated Mr. Rider’s paper very much. We 
have discussed matters from time to time and I have 
agreed practically with all he has said. 

Some few years ago there seemed to be an idea that pit 
ponies would be dispensed with altogether ; that machine 
haulage was getting to such a stage of perfection that we 
would be able to dispense with them. This has proved 
utterly fallacious. I think to-day the firm with which I 
am connected have the largest stud they have ever had 
and I do not see any prospect of the stud diminishing. 
Rather, it will increase. It is absolutely necessary. 

The best professional skill should be available and there 
has been a very decided improvement in the treatment of 
pit ponies during the last 20 years. Previous to that time 
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you might see ponies that had been badly treated ; I do 
not think you will to-day. 

As to the age of ponies, I have before me to-day the 
death of a pony 19 years of age. That pony had worked 
14 years or over in the mine and that does not show that 
there is much ill-treatment of ponies in the mine. I 
do not know if you can improve much on present con- 
ditions, for I think everything possible is being done for 
the welfare of the pony. 

Speaking of broken wind, I do not think there are so 
many cases of this to-day as there were years ago. The 
reason for this is that greater care is taken in the prepara- 
tion of the food. I have not heard that stone dusting has 
increased the cases. 

Mr. Jackson YounG: Talk of pit practice makes me 
feel old. I was at it during my pupilage 31 years ago and 
had a fair share to do. After I qualified I was locum at 
Dunbar for six months for a gentleman who left me in 
charge of his practice. 

I see that Mr. Rider has closely adhered to the present- 
day principles of preventive medicine. It has been most 
refreshing to have these facts brought to our notice once 
more. We are apt to forget these principles and I am 
very pleased he has so closely adhered to them. 

I agree, from my limited experience, that strangles was 
the bugbear in my time, on bank and down the pit. 

I was particularly interested in what Mr. Rider said 
regarding the effects of water on the backs of animals. 
Within the last six months I have been making a detailed 
study of that condition in other animals, concerning which 
there has been a lot of research work. It has been found 
that the effect on the backs of animals was not produced by 
the water, but by a fungus causing a mycotic dermatitis. 
I remember treating these cases very well. We used a 
rather nasty mixture and we dispensed huge quantities of 
the medicine. It was composed of boracic acid, liq. 
plumbi, camphor and peach kernel oil, a substance with 
wonderful powers of penetration. 

Unfortunately, I did not know the subject of Mr. Rider’s 
paper, otherwise I would have brought along a few speci- 
mens of horse shoes, showing the measures adopted for 
the treatment of contracted heels. I have a huge collection 
illustrating different measures, which was obtained from 
the pits. 

I should like to ask Mr. Rider his experience of 
sclerostomes in pit ponies. He spoke of scalp wounds, 
which, as a boy, interested him very much. The treatment 
adopted was exactly that mentioned by Mr. Rider. We 
removed the flap and dressed the wound with peroxide 
of hydrogen and oleate of zinc. It is a wonderfully good 
healing agent. 

He thanked Mr. Rider for his most excellent paper, 
which would be read by veterinary surgeons in other parts 
of the country and by students preparing for examinations. 

Mr. Taytor voiced his thanks to Mr. Rider and expressed 
the opinion that the matter of the presence of lay inspectors 
at the pits should not be allowed to rest where it was. 
They, as representing the profession, ought to induce the 
Royal College and the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation to take action to have it made a rule that every coal 
company should employ a veterinary surgeon for the 
supervision of the horses. 

As to shoeing, he thought that ought to be in the hands 
of the veterinary surgeon. 

In his experience of the pits in Cheshire, there was very 
little sickness amongst the ponies. They always looked 
remarkably well in the salt mines and he noticed that 
they had a great fondness for licking the salt. 

The Presipent (Mr. T. M. Mitchell), in seconding the 
proposal that a vote of thanks should be given to Mr. 
Rider (which was unanimously carried), said that he had 
been particularly interested in the paper. 


THE REPLY. 


Mr. Riper: I thank you for the very generous way in 
which you have received my paper. I notice that on 
the whole Mr. Blackburn agrees with what I have to say. 
As to whether my figures of five per cent. reserve are too 
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low and six weeks too short a time for training, I may say 
[ took those as the minimum. If you can do more, so 
much the better. 

With reference to the calculation of the average working 
life of the pony, 1 simply say that if one excludes all cases 
of loss except the ponies which have been destroyed, one 
could easily increase the figure very much indeed. 

I do maintain that this is the true state of affairs. 

As to excessive sweating causing sore backs, Mr. Black- 
burn’s experience in the North has concerned deeper and 
warmer pits than mine. I have in mind one pit, regarded 
as very deep at one time, in which sweating was very severe, 
but sore backs rare. In connection with the question of 
sore backs, one must take into account the condition of 
the ponies. 

I really do not think stone dusting has brought about 
any increase of pulmonary emphysema. A few years ago 
specimens from the lungs of pit ponies were examined at 
Oxford, and the report showed, briefly, that usually the 
stone dust was eliminated almost as soon as it was taken 
in. It did not appear to have a cumulative effect. 

I agree that the water in the stables should be a pipe 
supply, although it is difficult in some cases. Water tubs 
are a source of great trouble, especially at week ends. 

I concur with Major Peele in the matter of the neglect 
by the powers that be of our profession, but so far as the 
organisation of the profession itself is concerned, I think 
it is perfectly true to say it is on a much wider basis than 
ever it was in the past, and we do expect to see that people 
engaged in the mine are not neglected. There is room 
continually for the consideration of mining matters. 

I was struck by the suggestion of compelling shoeing- 
smiths to make a report on the work done. I agree that 
“forty winks” in the pit is not an uncommon occurrence, 
and threatening a shoeing-smith with drastic measures has 
been followed by remarkable resuits. 

There may be something in the remark that ponies are 
kept perhaps too long in pits. I suppose it is recognised 
that ponies twenty years old may become infirm. 

The two old ponies to which Mr. Thompson made refer- 
ence were perfect old scoundrels and it was their ill temper 
that kept them alive. They were lame, but otherwise 
their bodily condition was such that they were fit for work. 

The wagon-way man, or deputy, is responsible for the 
working of ponies in the pit, but it is difficult to understand 
how he can be responsible for something he does not 
understand. 

I do not want to stress too strongly the question of the 
newspapers. Whilst it is propaganda, it cannot be dis- 
puted that in some cases things are not what they should 
be, but I agree that the complaints have been very exag- 
gerated on the whole. 

Mr. Snaith’s reference to co-operation with the manage- 
ment is a useful point. 

As to the use of the knife, I maintain that it should not 
be necessary, but under some conditions it is required. I 
have seen cases in which not only the shoes, but also the 
nails could be removed with the knife without harm to 
the pony. 

In reply to Mr. Elphick, I do not mean that six weeks 
should always pass before anything is done with the animals. 
You are sometimes faced with the problem that the 
colliery will start at a given time and you have to find 
animals to equip it. You have to take risks. 

I had not overlooked collar fitting. Collar fitting could 
be dealt with indefinitely. 1 have in many cases in mines, 
dried the collars, and where it has been done it has been 
followed by a great improvement. 

With regard to stable construction, he does not uphold 
the use of brick. I know of one with fourteen-foot steel 
arches and a brick wall between, the mangers built of brick, 
and a bale hanging from a chain. 

Concrete is the best floor, but it could not be used in 
some mines because, owing to the movement of the floor, 
it was always cracking. ; 

As to Mr. Elphick’s remarks about grease, there is, to 
my knowledge, a stud fed exclusively on maize, and grease 
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causes little or no trouble. In the smaller types of pony 
you will not find it. 

With respect to most colliery companies employing 
veterinary surgeons, I think many do not. 

As to Mr. Thompson’s remarks, certainly in the last 20 
years there has been a marked improvement in the treat- 
ment of pit ponies. 

Relative to the contribution made by Mr. Jackson 
Young, I maintain that preventive medicine is our main 
function. The whole point is to be able to furnish and 
maintain a supply of animals in a fit state to do their 
work. 

As to mycotic dermatitis, Mr. Young has raised a most 
interesting point, one worthy of further investigation. 

I submit that glanders is extraordinarily rare. I think 
[ am right in saying that there has not been a case for three 
or four years. 

Mr. Jackson YounG: Three years. 

Mr. Riper, proceeding, said that sclerostomes could 
give no end of trouble amongst reserve animals, and he 
thought there was a kind of symbiosis between the para- 
sites and the pony. The question of prevention was a 
difficult one. If they had a hundred ponies on a farm, how 
were they going to deal with the land after an outbreak ? 
During the winter and early spring, when plants for food 
were rather delayed, the ponies grazed very close to the 
soil, and they had trouble. They had avoided it since by 
watching that the ponies did not graze too close to the 
ground. 

He could tell Mr. Taylor that the position of the veterin- 
ary surgeon in colliery work was not lost sight of by the 
National Association or the Royal College. 


Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund. 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS. S «. @. 
Major J. Abson, F.R.C.V.S., Sheffield . 010 6 
G. A. Banham, F.R.C.V.S., Stratford- on-Avon 2 0 0 
A. Holman Berry, F.R.C.V.S., London.. 1 1 0 
J. Brown, F.R.C.YS., Inve srgordon ; ss @ 
J. J. Burchnall, M.R. C. V.S., Barrow-on- Soar.. = a | 
B.IV. Royal (Dick) Veterinary College « Vee 
J. G. Cattell, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Canter- 
bury ... ; ints sas 010 6 
Capt. H. Cooper, “M.R.GY. s., India ... 1 0 0 
A. Glover, M.R.C.V.S., Godstone . ee 
Major F. L. Gooch, F. R. C.V5S., Stamford P 010 O 
O. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S., Burton-on-Trent... 2 0 0 
J. Holroyd, F.R.C.V.S., Blackburn he 5 5 O 
J. Howe, M.R.C.V.S., Keswick $3 06 
Major J. Judge, R. A. VC. : ae: 1 0 0 
Major Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C. V. S., London .. 1 1 0 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association 5 5 0 
J. Lindsay, M.R.C.V.S., Dumfries ” 1 1 6 
T. D. Lloyd-Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Nigeria ae 010 6 
R. C. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.(Vict.), 
Manchester ... ae = ue, 2, = ® 
J. Lyon, M.R.C.V.S., Banff 1 0 0 
E. McSwiney, M.R. C. V.S., Cork ve 1 1 0 
C. F. Parsons, M.R.C. VS. Che Itenham 1 1 0 
R. J. Roe, M.R.C.V.S., Cyprus 20 0 
Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, F. R.C.V.S., Maidenhead 56 5 0 
Col. R. J. Stordy, M.R.C.V.S., Peru 5 5 0O 
J. A. Tunery, M.R.C.V.8., Bromley ... 1 1 0 
Capt. 8. Villar, F.R.C.V.S., Amersham Common 1 0 0 
Capt. C. H. Wadlow, M.R.C.V.8S., South Africa 1 1 6 
Col. G. K. Walker, F.R.C.V.S. , Abingdon 1 1 0 
49 2 0 
Previously reported 71 4 6 
23rd July, 1929. Tora ...£120 6 6 


Erratum.—In our note relative to the retirement of 
Mr. C. H. Huish, which appeared in last week’s Record, 
the statement was made that Mr. Huish was approaching 
the end of his 8lst year, but we are informed that Mr. 
Huish will not be 81 until Wednesday next. 
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THE CARE OF THE PIT PONY. 


We print in this issue a paper of more than pass- 
ing interest to our members, in that it deals with 
a branch of professional activity which may at 
times be overshadowed by the claims of veterinary 
State medicine and research work. 

The profession, as a whole, will welcome the 
information that many of their confréres devote 
much of their attention to the welfare of the pit 
pony, and they will be gratified to learn of the 
success of these efforts. 

It is surprising to find that while some colliery 
companies realise the advantages of skilled profes- 
sional care of their animals, other companies, and 
the Government authorities, are content to employ 
laymen for the supervision or inspection of animals 
used in mines. 

We understand that the organisation of mines 
inspection provides for the supervision of special 
branches by specialists, e.g., the use of electricity 
in mines is supervised by electrical engineers, yet 
the much older special branch, the use of animals 
in mines, is supervised by laymen. It is true 
that the services of a Consulting Veterinary Sur- 
geon are retained in each of the eight mines inspec- 
tion divisions, but it is equally true that this official 
may or may not have any special experience of 
mining work, and his opinion is rarely sought by 
the lay horse inspectors. 

The opinion of those best qualified to judge 
is that animal haulage is likely to remain an essen- 
tial factor in mining operations for many years to 
come, and it seems no more than just that the 
supervision of this important factor should be 
placed in skilled professional hands by the estab- 
lishment in the Mines Department of an adequate 
veterinary staff, suitably distributed throughout 
the divisions, and controlled by a veterinary officer 
on the staff of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Our members may be assured that no opportu- 
nity will be missed by the N.V.M.A. to impress 
on those in authority the importance of this ques- 
tion, for reasons of humanitarianism and of 
economy. 








PERSONAL. 





Marriage. Wooldridge—Champion. On Saturday, 
July 13th, at the Weston-super-Mare Parish Church, by 
the Rev. T. Rowland Winterton, assisted by the Rev. 
Cyril M. Smith, Walter Reginald Wooldridge, Ph.D., M.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., third son of Mr. Edward and the late Mrs. 
Wooldridge, of London, to Evelyn Beatrice, elder daughter 
of Major and Mrs. 8. 8S. Champion, of Weston-super-Mare. 
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R.C.V.S. Obituary. 

Nimmo, J. Scorr, Major late R.A.V.C., 22 Stanley Gardens, 
Notting Hill, W.11. Graduated, Edinburgh, 23rd May, 
1901. Died, 15th July, 1929. Age, 5! years. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Major J. 
Scott Nimmo, D.S.0., Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
which took place on Monday the 15th instant, in a nursing 
home in London. 

Major Nimmo, the second son of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Nimmo, was born at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, N.B., on the 
Ist January, 1879. He graduated at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on the 23rd May, 1901. 

Joining the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 4th February, 
1905, he was promoted Captain 4th February, 1910, and 
Major 10th July, 1915. He was twice mentioned in 
despatches during the Great War,was awarded the D.S.O. 
Ordre du Mérite Agricole (Chevalier), 1914 Star and Clasp, 
and the British War and Victory Medals. Major Nimmo 
was held in high esteem by his brother officers and other 
ranks, and his death is deeply felt by all. 

Major Scott Nimmo, or *‘ Scottie,” as he was best known 


Class C. 
Caffrey, J. 
Grogan, Mrs. E. J. 


Class D. 
Furney, J. E. 





| by his numerous friends, was a great sportsman, winning 


many races both at home and abroad, many of which he 
ably rode himself. He was looked upon by many of his 
friends both inside and outside the Army as a fine judge 
of horses, more especially thorough-bred stock, of which 
he imported a large number into India during his various 
tours in that country. He was a past-master in the art 
of horse management. 

The funeral took place at Golders Green Crematorium on 
Thursday, |7th instant. Full military honours were given, 
a firing party being provided by the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream Guards, and a bearer party by ““ M”’ Battery, Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

The funeral was attended by a large party of friends, 
both civil and military, and included Mr. David Nimmo 
(brother), Mr. and Mrs. E. W:eFordham, Mr. Wilfred 
Fordham, Miss Enid Fordham, Mrs. Nichol, Mr. Raymond 
Riviere, Mr. Arthur R. Molison, Major J.C. Norton. 

The Royal Army Veterinary Corps was represented by 
Major-General H. T. Sawyer, C.B., D.S.O., Director-Gen- 
eral, Army Veterinary Services, Major-General Sir John 


| Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., Colonels W. 8. Anthony, C.M.G., 


and W. A. Pallin, C.B.E., D.S.O., Lieut.-Colonels H. 8. 
Moseley, D.S.O., W. A. Jelbart, E. P. Argyle, D.S.O., 
Majors L. Danels, W. M. Rouse, P. Howard, A. A. Pryer, 
D.S.0., G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, O.B.E., C. A. Murray, J. Bell 
and F. Hogg. 


THe Late Mr. J. A. Durr. 

‘We regret to announce the death, after a short illness, 
on Tuesday morning, of Mr. James Alexander Duff, 
M.R.C.V.S., at his residence, 157 Biscot Road, Luton,” 
says The Luton News, of 18th July. ‘ A son of the late 
Capt. Benjamin Duff, Gordon Highlanders, he was aged 
65, and leaves a widow. 

“Mr. Duff, who took up residence in Luton about 
seven years ago, had practised as a veterinary surgeon 
in Maida Vale, and served with the Forces in Egypt and 
Gallipoli. In his younger days he was a keen sportsman 
and took an active part in golf, tennis and steeplechasing. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Multiple Diverticula of the Duodenum in a Sheep. 
By Dupiey A. GILL, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Department 
of Agriculture, Wallaceville, Wellington, New Zealand. 

The accompanying photograph illustrates an unusual 
abnormality with which we met recently when examining 
the viscera of a sheep in another connection. 





The duodenum showed some 40 diverticula in the first 
5-6 feet of its length. The largest one was near the pylorus 
and in size was about that of a hen’s egg. The others 
varied in size, getting smaller the further one went from the 
abomasum. The smallest was about jin. in diameter and 
so shallow as to be invisible except as viewed from the 
mucous surface. The tendency of the smallest ones was 
to lie in pairs, one on each side of the mesenteric attach- 
ment. The larger ones presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, as the animal at sometime or other, probably 
recently, had eaten some coal, and this had gravitated 
into the larger diverticula, filling them up with pieces 
about the size of very coarse grit. 

Sections showed, in part, the reason for the condition, 
as it was obvious at once that wherever there was a diver- 
riculum there was a corresponding gap in the muscular 
coat of the gut-wall, the diverticula being caused by the 
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mucosa herniating through these gaps and bulging | 
out the serous covering. 


This is, of course, usual in such cases, but the explanation 
of the lack of continuity of the muscular coat at these 
points remains a matter for conjecture. It does not seem 
possible that it can have resulted from ulcers, as healing 
could scarcely have been so perfect as to leave no trace. 

In the human subject, severe, chronic coughing is said 
to be a cause. This sheep, a six-year-old ewe, was from a 
district where stomach worm and lungworm are common. 
Its lungs did not suggest that it had ever been much af- 
fected with lungworm, but numerous Ostertagia circum- 
cincia were present in the abomasum and, in addition, 
there was a heavy infestation with the sheep hookworm 
(Bunostomum trigonocephalum) in the small intestine. 
There may, therefore, have been a “stomach cough ” 
at times, of sufficient severity to lead to localised tearing 
of the muscle. In spite of this, microscopical examination 
showed absolutely nothing to suggest an injury of this sort. 
On the contrary, it gave one a strong impression that the 
gaps in the muscle were a congenital defect. 

The photograph shows the lesions quite clearly, both 
from the outside and from the mucous surface. In the 
portion of the gut that has been laid open the orifices of 
the diverticula are to be seen, and in some of them the 
contents are also quite clearly brought out. 

I am indebted for the photograph to my colleague Mr. 
G. V. Morgan, N.D.A., N.D.D. 


Leukzmia in a Scotch Terrier.* 


By Tuos. M. Mrrcnett, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Sunderland. 


*(Clinical case described, as follows (with exhibit), to 
members of the North of England Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Darlington, on 8th June, 1929.] 


The case was one of leukemia and I make no apologies 
for bringing it forward, as it is the first | have met in ten 
years of general practice. 

The specimen consists of the abdominal organs of a 
Scotch terrier, about eight years of age. You will see 
that the spleen is enlarged to about twelve times the normal 
and shows hemorrhages in the substance and some whitish 
patches, though some of the colourings have been destroyed 
by the preservative. The organ was, when fresh, exceed- 
ingly friable. The mesenteric lymph glands are all en- 
larged, the largest being about the size of a walnut, and 
when fresh they were soft and from them exuded, on sec- 
tion, a milk-like fluid. In addition, I have here one each 
of the submaxillary and prescapular glands, each about 
2in. in diameter. 

History.—I was called to the animal about three months 
ago. There appeared to be little disturbance in general 
health, though I was informed that the dog was not so 
active as usual. 

First glance showed the dog to have a somewhat dis- 
tended abdomen. Examination revealed a pallid condition 
of the conjunctiva, bilateral glandular swellings in the neck 
and flanks, a large undefined tumour in the anterior part 
of the abdominal cavity, together with enlarged lymph 
glands in the abdomen. Somewhat accelerated pulse. 
Temperature normal. 

A diagnosis of malignant neoplasm with metastases was 
made and it was suggested that the dog should be allowed 
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July 27, 1929. 
to live as long as it appeared happy and showed no evidence 
of pain. 

Ten weeks later I was asked to see the dog again, but 
arrived to find it dead. Post-mortem examination, rather 
hurriedly carried out, revealed that the supposed tumour 
was nothing more than the huge spleen that yousee. I was 
informed by the owner that the dog had been quite lively, 
though easily tired, and had eaten heartily up to about 
twelve hours prior to its death. 

Reference to text books convinced me that the case was 
one of leukemia, or lymphadenitis. 

It would appear that diagnosis of leukemia prior to or 
immediately after death should be very simple, as micros- 
copic examination of blood suitably fixed and stained with 
Leishman would reveal an enormous increase in number and 
all sorts of aberrant forms of white blood cells. For a survey 
of the various types and blood changes I would refer you to 
the text books, but I might summarize many pages of 
intricate reading by informing you that there appears to be 
a tremendous over-production, and liberation into the 
blood, of leucocytes and lymphocytes, and at the same time 
a tremendous fall in the number of red blood cells. 

Unfortunately, my ignorance resulted in the blood not 
being examined, but after consultation with the Borough 
Bacteriologist he volunteered to examine microscopically 
portions of lymph glands and spleen, with the object of 
determining whether the case was one of Hodgkin’s disease 
or not. In this disease, though the clinical picture and 
post-mortem findings are practically the same as in 
leukemia, there is very little alteration in the blood cells 
or in their relative numbers, but there are very definite 
changes in the structure of the lymph glands, which are 
easy for the expert to recognise. 

The bacteriologist’s examination definitely excluded 
Hodgkin’s disease and therefore I decided to designate 
the case one of leukemia, of which, incidentally, there are 
two types, known respectively as lymphatic leukemia and 
myelogenous leukemia—so-called, according to whether 
the lymphocytes or leucocytes are increased in number. 

Etiology. Hutyra and Marek suggest toxic-infectious 
origin, but the latest medical opinion seems now to view 
the condition as a neoplasm. In the same way as we find 
neoplasms of connective tissue, glands, etc., so, it is 
suggested, neoplasms of the blood-forming organs may be 
the explanation. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I ask if you regard the 
condition which I have attempted briefly to describe, to 
be a common one, and I would be especially glad to hear 
whether any of you have met the disease in any of the 
larger animals. 





The Ministry of Home Affairs has written to Clogher 
Rural Council approving of an increase in salary of the 
veterinary inspector, under the Cowsheds Order, and 
expressing pleasure at the Council’s realisation of their 
responsibilities in the matter of improving the milk supply 
of the district. 


Model by-laws providing for the use of a mechanical 
instrument for the slaughter of cattle have now been adopted 
by over 300 authorities in England and Wales, and the 
Minister of Health promises to consider legislation making 
this use compulsory. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


{Disinfection Experiments on Foreign Anthrax Skins. 
SranprFuss, R., and Poan, G. (1927), Ztschr. f. Inf- 
Krkh. paras. Krkh. u. Hyg. d. Haust., 32, 1, 23-56.) 
The methods of disinfection used up to the present (1) 

Seymour-Jones (formic acid and sublimate), (2) Hailer 

(caustic soda-salt) and (3) Schattenfrop (HCl-salt) do not 

give good results on account of their not certainly killing 

the anthrax germs and owing to their ‘*‘ leather making ”’ 
disadvantages. Experiments were thus carried out, using 
other methods. 

Incubating the hides at 37°C., to allow the spores to 
germinate, and then intermittent heating at 60°C., as well 
as the addition of B. pyocyaneus, whose metabolic products 
have a harmful effect on B. anthracis, was without result. 
Oil of mustard (1/2500-1/5000) acting for as long as eight 
days, was without killing power; Glawelin solution 
(? proprietary) killed the germs in 4-5 days, but rendered 
the leather useless. Chloramin in 1.5 per cent. solution 
did not certainly destroy the bacilli and, in addition, 
ruined the hides. 

Chemically pure sulphide of sodium was the best 8-10 
per cent. solution. 


On the Effect of Ethereal Solution of lodoform in the 
Therapy of Simple and Septic Metritis of the Cow. 
Matrox, H. (1928). La Clinica Vet., 51, 45-49.) 

The use of this in 10 gm. doses twice daily to ensure a 
thorough purification of the uterus, brings about a great 
improvement, characterised by increase of appetite, of 
rumination and milk secretion, decrease in fever, lessening 
of vulva cedema, of mucous discharge and of pain. 








IN PARLIAMENT. 


Veterinary Services in the Colonies.—In the House of 
Commons recently, Lieut.-Colonel Fremantle asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies what action was 
heing taken to give effect to the recommendations of Lord 
Lovat’s Committee on the development of veterinary 
services in the Colonial Empire, and, in particular, whether 
the scholarship scheme for recruiting and training veterin- 
ary officers for Colonial governments was being proceeded 
with ; and whether it would come into operation this year. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied: A despatch was addressed to 
Colonial Governments in April last dealing with the 
recommendations of this Committee and asking for their 
observations upon them. Replies to this despatch are 
now being received. In view of the present lack of 
qualified candidates the Secretary of State, is of opinion 
that the first step towards the further development of the 
Colonial Veterinary Services should be the institution of 
the scholarship scheme which the Committee recom- 
mended, but he fears that it will not be possible to bring 
this scheme into operation this year. 


Exhibition of Shires at the Highland Show. Under the 
auspices of the Shire Horse Society a consignment of 
stallions, mares and geldings, will again be exhibited at the 
Highland Show, and the Committee appointed to make 
the selection have entered typical specimens which should 
meet with the approval of the heavy horse experts in 
Scotland. Several well-known studs have contributed to, 
the consignment, and the cordial welcome which the breed 
received at Aberdeen last year will no doubt be extended 
in 1929. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Annual Dinner. 





VETERINARY SCIENCE AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


A gratifyingly large number of Fellows and Members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons demonstrated 
their loyalty to their College and its President (Professor 
J. T. Share-Jones) by their attendance at the Annual 
Dinner, which was held at the Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, on Wednesday, July 3rd, 1929. 
Prior to the dinner, a reception was held by the President. 
The guests included the following: Rt. Hon. Lord Lovat, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Howard de Walden, Rt. Hon. Lord Law- 
rence, Sheriff-elect Phené Neal, Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
(High Commissioner), Sir Ewen Maclean (President, British 
Medical Association), Sir Thomas Horder, J. Garton, Esq. 
(President, National Farmers’ Union), Col. Sir W. R. 
Smith (Senior Vice-President, Royal Inst. of Public 
Health), L. Moreton Parry, Esq. (President, Pharmaceu- 
tical Society), Col. Cecil (President, National Pony Associa- 
tion), J. G. H. Halkett, Esq. (Magistrate), J. B. Sandbach, 
Esq. (Magistrate), Sir D’Arcy Power, Sir R. Mitchell-Banks, 
K.C., Professor J. 8. Macdonald, F.R.S., and H. Sawtell, 
Esq. (Senior Steward, National Greyhound Racing Club). 

The loyal toasts having been honoured with a fervour 
reflected from the recent celebration of His Majesty’s 
return to Town, in restored health. 

Lt.-Col. J. W. BrirtteBpank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Immediate Past-President, R.C.V.S.) submitted 
‘** Agriculture,’’ a toast which, he said, could have been 
given to nobody who had a greater appreciation of our 
greatest industry ; indeed, he had sometimes wondered 
whether the toasting of that industry by them did not 
savour of the mutual admiration society, because most of 
them were so closely associated with agriculture that they 
had really become part and parcel of it. (Hear, hear.) 
Agriculture, as most of them knew, especially those who 
unfortunately were concerned with the economic side of 
it—had been and is passing through very difficult phases, 
phases which had arisen (and he said this advisedly) through 
no fault of those who had to live in and by agriculture. 
(Hear, hear.) But although this country had been passing 
through these very difficult conditions, one was glad to 
know that probably nobody had “ groused ”’ less than the 
agriculturists themselves, a feature which was probably 
foreign to the normal agriculturist because, as a rule, 
those who were most intimately connected with them were 
prepared to find them ready to grumble at any time— 
(laughter)—a characteristic that had, he thought, been 
transferred to the veterinary profession to some extent, 
whether deservedly or not, he did not know. But there 
could be no question that agriculture was our predominant 
industry. (Cheers.) Other industries were held up as 
being the chief industries of the country, but those who 
made such claims had little knowledge of the extent of our 
agricultural industry. 

Certainly nobody could dispute the fact that a healthy 
and prosperous agriculture was absolutely essential to 
my country. Great Britain might well be said to be the 
stud farm of the world; Great Britain would remain, he 
hoped and trusted and believed, the stud farm of the 
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world, and Great Britain would have to be served by a 
progressive profession such as theirs if its function as the 
world’s stud farm was to be exercised to the fullest extent 
of its capacity. But many of them did not believe for a 
moment that agriculture had yet reached anything like 
what it could in the future if it was handled in a statesman- 
like manner. There were many problems to-day which 
were causing heavy losses to agriculture which they hoped 
and trusted that the progress of veterinary science, assisted 
by the goodwill of agriculture,would solve in the not too 
distant future. 


They were glad to note the reference to agriculture in 
the gracious speech of His Majesty the King, and he hoped 
that that reference would not be interpreted in too facile 
a fashion : he hoped it would be taken really seriously and 
with a real recognition of the difficulties of agriculture. 
(Hear, hear.) They would permit him to refer to those 
difficulties for a moment, for they were far greater than the 
outside world knew or could really understand. 

He happened to be very closely associated with agricul- 
ture; he happened to have to try and make budgets 
balance in the industry, and he knew what an impossible 
task was set many of those who had to get their living in 
that particular industry. He knew how they looked 
forward, and had looked forward to the fulfilment of many 
of the promises that had been made in the past few years 
of what was to be done for agriculture. It was true that 
there had been a great extension of research—a very 
creditable and a very desirable feature of the work of the 
legislature, his audience would entirely agree ; it was true, 
also, that the late Government faced the situation as far 
as they could and gave considerable relief in so far as 
agricultural rating was concerned, but the plea he had to 
make that night was this, that so great, so essential and so 
predominant in the life of this old and great country of 
ours was agriculture that they did hope and pray that the 
day might come when the solution of the difficulties of 
agriculture should be made entirely a non-party question, 
and that agriculture might be dealt with as an economic 
entity that should stand above the vote-catching atmo- 
sphere and which, to enable it to be placed firmly on its feet, 
should be regarded as the concern of all parties and of the 
whole nation. (Cheers.) 

He now came to the most pleasant part of the toast which 
had been placed in his hands. They had with them that 
evening Mr. Garton, the President of the National Farmers’ 
Union. (Cheers.) He believed it would not be any 
exaggeration on his part to say that when the National 
Farmers’ Union was first conceived they little perceived 
the great machine they were creating, and the great 
implement which they have shaped for the help of agri- 
culture. It had been his great privilege and pleasure to 
know many past presidents of the National Farmers’ 
Union. Some of them were his intimate friends: he 
referred to men like Mr. Langford—(cheers)—who had 
been his personal friend for many years. It was but to 
pay them a just tribute to say that all the gentlemen he 
had known as presidents of the National Farmers’ Union 
had served that union with a single purpose, with great 
sacrifice, and with the particular ambition to promote 
the interests of the great industry which they represented. 
(Hear, hear.) But not one of those he had mentioned was 
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more welcome than Mr. Garton. The Farmers’ Union 
to-day was a very great implement ; it was capable of doing 
much for agriculture : it had done much, and they believed 
that it would do a great deal more. They believed, also, 
that if the National Farmers’ Union would keep in closer 
touch with the veterinary profession it would do a great 
deal more still. (Cheers.) 


These, however, were all asides, and he could not sit 
down without expressing the greatest possible admiration 
for the agriculturists of this country, and for the work 
which had been done by the National Farmers’ Union. 
One hoped that the field of its activities would be confined, 
as far as possible, to securing the progress of the industry, 
and that it would not be mixed up too much in politics, 
because he believed—though he was very diffident in 
saying so—that it was very difficult, when they commenced 
to spread themselves too far into the political field, really 
to attain their objectives—objectives such as the National 
Farmers’ Union had when it was originally formed. The 
National Farmers’ Union was a great body, and he was 
sure that no assembly that Mr. Garton would ever attend 
would receive him with greater pleasure. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. JoHN GaRTON, President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, in the course of his reply to the enthusiastically 
honoured toast, first thanked Colonel Brittlebank for 
the kind terms which he had referred to the National 
Farmers’ Union. When he said that the Farmers’ Union 
was born in the midst of fox hunting they could quite 
understand why it had grown and thrived as it had done. 
Twenty-one years ago Major Cockburn was having a 
puppy judging. It was a wet, miserable afternoon and he 
and a few farmers were sitting in a tent waiting for it to 
become fine, and indulging in a few of those “ grouses ”’ 
about which Col. Brittlebank had just spoken—(laughter) 
—and they came to the conclusion that a great many of 
their troubles might be avoided if the farmers were more 
united, and it was on that occasion that they decided 
to call a meeting at Lincoln the following week. Twenty 
of them met there, and they subscribed £1 each as a small 
fund wherewith to start the Farmers’ Union. This year 
was the twenty-first anniversary of the time that the 
organisation became the National Farmers’ Union. 
(Cheers. ) 

He was very pleased to hear that the proposer of the 
toast recognised that the National Farmers’ Union did 
some good. It was now a thoroughly well-organised union, 
as was proved by the fact that in twenty-four hours they 
could get the opinion of all the farmers in any county in 
the country. 

Colonel Brittlebank had hinted at the question of 
polities, and that must be his excuse for making reference 
to the little tussle they had last year, and he maintained 
they were perfectly justified in everything they did. The 
veterinary surgeon, if the Government were to attack him, 
adding to his difficulties and expenses, and promising that 
which they did not perform, would be all for having a bit 
of a knock at them—(laughter); and that was what the 
Farmers’ Union did. The National Farmers’ Union 
did the very best thing that could be done for the late 
Government ; they did get them to bring forward by six 
months their derating scheme, which they welcomed very 
much ; but what would have happened if they had not 
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The country districts would have turned 
them out toaman. As reference had been made to politics, 
he could defend the action of the National Farmers’ 
Union ; they were out to defend their members against 
any political party, and to try and get them a fair deal. 
(Hear, hear.) 


pressed them ? 


He supposed it was right that they should have the 
toast of Agriculture at a gathering such as that, because 
he realised that agriculture and their profession were very 
closely allied. The proposer of the toast said that the 
industry of agriculture had been passing through a bad 
time, but he maintained that it was passing through it 
now ; a worse time than he had ever known, and he had 
known it very intimately for close on forty years. They 
heard about the eighties and the early nineties, but the 
position to-day, though as bad in actuality, was totally 
different as regarded circumstances. In those days 
there were three sets of shoulders to carry the burden : 
they had the good old landlord—who they were missing 
sorely—(hear, hear); they had the workman, taking part 
of the burden, and the farmer hore his part. But to-day 
many of the landlords had been crushed out, the workmen 
were protected, and the whole of the burden fell on the 
shoulders of the farmer ; that was the position of the farmer 
to-day. Talk about “‘ grousing” . . . (Loud laughter). 
A lot of the public were sceptical about this question, 
but he would refer such people to the agricultural returns, 
which showed that during the last ten years the arable 
cultivated land of this country had declined at the rate of 
32,000 acres per year, and that process was continuing. 
The young men were continually drifting from the country- 
side into the towns, and robbing the townsman of his job. 

The proposer of the toast had referred to agriculture as 
the country’s greatest industry. He (the speaker) was at 
a large meeting the previous week, when Lord Melchett 
spoke of agriculture as the foundation of the prosperity 
of every nation. He would add to that that the policy 
of the plough was the foundation of agriculture ; he could 
say that it was the greatest mistake that any country 
could make to allow its land to go down to grass and to 
neglect its arable cultivation. It was the arable land 
that provided labour, that provided the greatest amount 
of food per acre, that was the true foundation of agricul- 
ture. It was said to-day that we had got to educate the 
public—the Government said, ‘‘ We cannot do this or 
that ; we must have the support of the public.’’ One of 
the grievances of the farmer was this, that the very people 
to educate the public were those in Parliament, and they 
did not attempt it. 

Agriculture to-day wanted confidence ;, it wanted an 
economic price for what it produced. Another point was 
that agriculture was thoroughly unbalanced. Years ago 
there used to be certain parts of the country that were 
stable for growing cereals, others that were stable for 
rearing stock, others specially suitable for dairying, and 
so forth; the position to-day was that, quite irrespective 
of suitability, the whole of the agricultural community was 
going into milk production. Directly men went into milk 
they stopped rearing cattle; they had no milk to spare 
for rearing calves—they sold it all in the towns. That 
was a very serious matter indeed. Let them go North, to 
the home of the Shorthorn, where they used to breed the 
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very best class of cattle in the country ; into Yorkshire, 
where they used to make the best cheese and butter : 
everywhere they would see milk. Milk was being over- 
done, and those districts were going in for something for 
which they were not suited. 

**Now then,” proceeded Mr. Garton, amid laughter, 
‘‘ what other grievances have we?’ In the year 1927 
they had one of the worst seasons farmers could possibly 
have ; the farmers took it, as they always did, in a sports- 
manlike way, because they realised that occasionally they 
must get bad seasons. Nineteen twenty-eight came along, 
and it was far better, producing some of the finest corn 
that has ever been grown in this country. When farmers 
saw their beautiful fields of wheat they rejoiced, for they 
were hard up for money. But what happened? The 
season opened with wheat at 64s. per quarter. Directly 
the British farmer began to thresh, in came the German 
wheat, which was unlike other foreign wheats in being very 
similar to our own in quality, and that came in direct 
competition with British wheat. Down came the price by 
6s. a quarter to 40s. Could not they understand why 
farmers were dissatisfied ? (Hear, hear.) It was a dis- 
graceful thing. 

Whatever Government was in power had a great res- 
ponsibility in regard to the land of this country. At a time 
like this, when hundreds of thousands of men were out of 
work, it was the duty of the Government to see that its 
own land was kept under cultivation. We had a new 
Government in power: well, we would see what they 
could do. Speaking seriously—and he spoke the mind 
of the Farmer’s Union—they did realise that whatever 
Government was in power this was a most difficult ques- 
tion, because this country had such a vast urban population, 
the members of which cared for nobody but themselves : 
all they thought about was their cheap food, and it would 


be somebody's jub to educate those people in the knowledge | 


that it was in the best interests of the country to yet 
agriculture on a better footing than it was to-day. He 
would conclude by reiterating his thanks to Colonel 
Brittlebank for the very kind remarks he had made about 
the National Farmers’ Union and agriculture generally. 
(Cheers. ) 


“THe Royat CoLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS.”’ 


The Rt. Hon. Lorn Lovat, K.T., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O.; 
C.B., D.S.O., in proposing the above toast, said ,that 
after the very stirring speech they had had from the 
President of the National Farmers’ Union, he felt almost 


. that one should abandon the usual procedure on those 


occasions of adhering to the terms of the programme and 
enter into a discussion on some of the very interesting 
points that had been raised. He felt he could make a 
much better speech on those lines, hut, much pleasure as it 
would have given him to have followed up the points raised 
by Mr. Garton, it gave him more pleasure to propose the 
toast which was set against his name. 

As a humble cavalryman, as a breeder of pedigree stock, 
and an owner of horses—some fast, most of them slow and 
most of them unsound—(laughter)—he had been associated 
with members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
for nearly as long as he could remember. He had enjoyed the 
capable service and close friendship of many members of 
their profession and he could assure them that when he 
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was asked to come and propose the health of the Royal 


| College of Veterinary Surgeons he felt that no kindlier 


suggestion could possibly have been made. (Cheers.) 
Those brotherly contacts of one’s youth remained a 
cherished memory, when one attained a certain age and 
the barrack square was swapped for the Council Chamber 
and the hunting field was exchanged for the Committee 
Room. 

He had, during the last few years, come in contact with 
representatives of the Royal College and their governing 
body, their Council, and he could assure them that 
there was nothing which had borne in more on him 
in learning, than the treatment that the country as 
a whole had meted out to their great Service, of which 
he had been made aware during the last few years 
—whether it was a question of recognition, of finance, or 
of furthering the efforts which had been made by their 
profession throughout its history in its progress towards the 
position which it had attained to-day. He could only 
say, as Chairman of the Committee of re-organisation of 
the Colonial Veterinary Service in the Non-self-governing 
Colonies, that when they were asked by Principal Hobday 
to go down and actually see what arrangements were made 
for training the veterinary officer of the future, they were 
filled with amazement at the state of affairs they found. 
He would like to read them, if he might—because those 
reports were not read by anybody except the people who 
wrote them—(laughter)—what they said after their visit 
to the Royal Veterinary College: ‘‘ We do not hesitate to 
say that we were dismayed by what we saw. While we 
were much impressed by the efforts which the Principal 
and his staff are now making under adverse conditions, 
we could not but receive a general impression of starvation 
and neglect. We noticed that the walls in many of the 
buildings were dangerously cracked and propped up with 
struts for the sake of safety. The students in the labora- 
tories were so cramped that efficient work on their part 
seemed impossible. We were told that hot water was not 
laid on throughout the building and we noted that tele- 
phones and electric light were only then in process of being 
installed. What a contrast to the order and cleanliness 
and the wealth of modern resources and equipment which 
are so obvious in any of the medical schools attached to 
the great hospitals: It is nothing short of a national 
disgrace that such a condition of affairs should be allowed 
to continue.” 

This he was satisfied, proceeded Lord Lovat, arose from 
a certain apathy and lack of vision on the part of the nation 
as a whole. It was quite astounding that we Britishers, 
who prided ourselves on our love of animals, and justly 
so—there was no part of the world where more gifts were 
given and more legacies made to sick canary homes and 
other similar institutions—(laughter)—should tolerate such 
a shortage of money for the equipment of centres of instruc- 
tion and research. Moreover, this was not a question of 
sympathy only ; it was also a question of national develop- 
ment and progress. Colonel Brittlebank had said that we 
were the stud farm of the world, and that was true, and 
they hoped it would be true for a long time to come, but 
also they had in their non-self-governing Colonies the 
greatest possible field for development. (Hear, hear.) 

He did not want to follow his friend into politics, but 
he was glad to see that the present Government was as 
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determined to pursue the question of the development of 
veterinary research and control as was the late Govern- 
ment. Inthe whole of our non-self-governing dependencies 
which contained 55 million inhabitants, and were roughly 
the size of the United States of America, and which had 
something like 20 million cattle and 60 million sheep, they 
had got 123 veterinary officers ; that was, one veterinary 
officer for each quarter of a million of stock and for each 
half-million population, and about three veterinary men 
to the size of an area corresponding to that of Great Britain. 
Development demanded the creation of a proper organisa- 
tion at home, with the establishment of more training 
centres in this country for the pursuit of veterinary science. 
He had always thought that one of the unfortunate things 
about the organisation was its name, and that if instead of 
** Veterinary Department ”’ some more popular description, 
such as “‘ Department of Animal Health ’’ were used, they 
would be much more likely to move forward on good and 
sound lines. He thought that the term ‘ Veterinary 
Department ”’ confined, as it were, the ordinary thought of 
men as to the Department to a line which was merely 
pathological, instead of embracing, as it should, animal 
nutrition and animal genetics and those many other lines 
of work which certainly should be undertaken by the 
He did feel that it was 
dependencies that our 


devotees of veterinary science. 


with these non-self-governing 
economic future lay, and that in the development of the 
colonies the veterinary surgeon might play a very large 


part. (Cheers.) 


He was sorry that his friend Dr. Addison was not there 
that night, because he wished to make an appeal to him 
on the subject, and that was: As he had the honour 
to be appointed by his forbear, Mr. Thomas, the vice- 
chairman of the Re-organisation Committee of the 
Agricultural Services in the Colonies, and the Conservative 
Government accepted their recommendations and put 
them into effect, so, when they made their recommenda- 
tions regarding the re-organisation of the Veterinary 
Services in the Colonies, they hoped that Dr. Addison and 
his colleagues would give those points special consideration. 
(Hear, hear.) 


development in the Colonies they should have a Veterinary 


They did feel that if they were going to have 


Department which stood on its own legs and was not 
subject to agriculture at every turn ; also, if they were to 
attract the best brains they should have scholarships 
so that men could go for the full six years of training for 
colonial posts and not be a burden on their parents mean- 
while. They felt that veterinary service in the Colonies 
should be made attractive to the best brains in the country. 
Furthermore, at the Colonial Office there should be a 
Veterinary Officer who could speak direct to the Colonial 
Secretaries on all inatters appertaining to their profession. 
They believed, too, that there should be a central research 
station overseas, which should deal with overseas research. 
A great many of those things would react on veterinary 
work in this country, and would react to its benefit. 

He wished, then, that Dr. Addison could have been 
present, so that he could have asked him that, even as the 
Conservative Government carried out what Mr. Thomas 
had laid down, so their plans should be carried out now 
that a Labour Government was in power. (Loud cheers.) 
Professor SHARE-JONES, D.V.Sc., M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
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President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
in the course of his reply to the toast, said that he had 
some diffidence in rising at all, because he had heard what 
Mr. Garton had said, and with the bulk of it he profoundly 
disagreed ; he had noted with regret that Dr. Addison 
was absent, but with him, had he been present, he should 
possibly have disagreed also: he disagreed with quite a 
lot that Lord Lovat had said; therefore, following the 
lines laid down by Mr. Garton, he presumed that he was 
(Laughter. ) 


, 


himself in for a good “ grouse.’ 


He would ask them, at the outset of the discussion, 
on the future of the Colonies and this great Empire, which 
appeared to have been initiated, to remember that this 
little island in which they were living was part of that 
Empire. He was extremely grateful to Lord Lovat for the 
terms in which he had proposed the toast of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and to them all for the 
kindly way in which they had received it—there was some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in the fact that Lord Lovat 
should have proposed it, for he had been engaged, as they 
al! knew, for a considerable time in making a very thorough 
investigation as to the conditions prevailing in the Colonies. 
The report that had been issued was an extremely valuable 
one, showing evidence of much thought and deliberation 
on the part of the Committee, and they would await with 
eagerness an announcement of the fact that the Government 
ot the day intended to give effect at least to some of the 
(Hear, hear.) - 
He must also refer to the great service Lord Lovat had 


recommendations that had been made. 
rendered on behalf of the profession, in conjunction with 
some of the members of the Council, in dealing with the 
Irish question. The cordial relationship existing between 
their colleagues across the Channel and themselves, and 
the promise held out of an amicable avoidance of all the 
difficulties that might have arisen owing to the Act that 
separated the Free State from them, had been advanced 
tremendously by the very courteous and efficient manner 
in which Lord Lovat and Sir Charles Harding performed 
their delicate task. For his great work in connection with 
questions they were profoundly 


(Cheers. ) 


these two important 
grateful to Lord Lovat. 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
was the custodian in this country, and for the greater part 
of the Empire, of veterinary education, and the interests 
of veterinary science, and “throughout the whole of its 
existence it had been a self-maintaining body. He doubted 
whether that could be said of any other similar educational 
body, and the surprising thing to him was that, in view of 
the power of opposing forces in regard to the profession 
which had had to be faced in the past, thtre was a Council 
of the Royal College in existence at all. But there were 
signs now of an awakening. There were three or four 
epoch-marking events in the history of veterinary science 
in this country. It might be said that it commenced to 
be a branch of education in this country in 1791, and at 
that commencement it was simply regarded as dealing with 
the horse, and even with the horse only as a military adjunct. 
The next step in development was that it came to be 
regarded as a means of dealing with the diseases of the 


domesticated animals. Then came its recognition as an 


instrument for the prevention of disease, and now, they 
that evening were at the dawn of a new era, and they had 
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to adopt a far wider attitude to the importance of veterinary 
science in relation to the community as a whole. It was 
not until 1922-23 that this country endeavoured to 
ascertain to anything like a deyree of accuracy the value 
of the livestock it produced. Then the report on the 
livestock of the British Isles came as an astounding 
revelation. It took into account only three food-producing 
species, yet they represented the enormous sum of 
£450,000,000, and the amount allocated by a generous 
country to those who took charge of that commodity was 
something like £3,000-£4,000. Yet we were absolutely 
dependent upon that commodity for our meat, milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs and bacon, and it was not surprising that 
when they examined the other side of the ledger they 
found they were importing for their own consumption 
54% of beef, 59°) mutton and lamb, 65°. meat derived 
from the pig, 82° butter, 68° cheese and 54% milk 
and milk products, while we imported £16,000,000 worth 
of eggs in 1927, and in 1928, £18,000,000 worth. In 1913 
we imported of meat, butter, cheese and eggs over 
£140,000,000 worth, and in 1924 £185,000,000 worth. 
During the war it became necessary to ascertain what we 
could produce for ourselves, and Earl Selborne established 
a committee to investigate. That committee reported 
that in 1916 we imported £200,000,000 worth of com- 
modities we could produce ourselves. In 1923 that 
£200,000,000 had grown to £360,000,000, and to-day we 
were paying a million a day. That was a national disgrace 
to a country that had the finest livestock in the world, 
and the finest men on the face of the earth to use that 
stock. There was something radically wrong there ; there 
were many things that were “ going west,’’ and many that 
required remedying. For example, at a time when the 
milking cow was the most valuable lathe in the machine 
shop, she was being sent from the countryside to the town ; 
and there she was kept without being allowed into the open, 
and she was never allowed to produce another calf. 
That was a wicked waste of valuable stock. In one of 
our largest cities, with over half a million population, one- 
third of the milk consumed was produced under those 
conditions. It could not be too strongly emphasised that 
this was a rural industry, belonging not to the town, 
but to the country, and they wanted that industry to be 
restored to the country. (Hear, hear.) There was 
clearly indicated from evidence on all hands a policy of 
increase in our home production, and if we could qnly 
secure for this country one-half the amount that we sent 
abroad, to purchase the necessaries of life, then he ventured 
to say that there was an avenue to a solution of most of 
our economic difficulties. (Cheers.) “We could not afford 
to pay a million pounds a day for that which we could 
produce ourselves. No one would put a protection tax 
on food. In the attempt to solve that great question 
one essential requirement was a wider interpretation of 
veterinary science, and that wider interpretation must 
say that veterinary science should be applied to industry, — 
to those industries that derived their raw materials from 
the animal body. There was a saying in America that in 
dealing with an animal’s body “‘ nothing is wasted but the 
breath.” He wished that could be said of this country, 
where so much valuable raw material for animal industries 
was either thrown away or exported to provide labour for 
other people in other countries, and from whom we were 
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foolish enough to purchase the resultant products. There 
was a striking analogy between the position of agriculture 
and that of the mining industry in its relationship to a 
ton of coal; he believed that the solution of the problem 
presented by the mining industry lay in securing the 
maximum value from a ton of coal, and he also believed 
that the solution of the rural industry problem lay in 
extracting the maximum value from the products of the 
land. (Hear, hear.) The solution in both cases lay in 
the intensive application of science to the industry—in 
the application of knowledge that was available, and 
particularly the valuable bye-products of coal in the one 
case and of an animal body in the other, both of which were 
now in this country practically ignored. 

The Council of the Royal College, proceeded the Presi- 
dent, was alive to the increased demand that was to be 
made upon it; it had been dealing with such subjects as 
nutrition, genetics, physiology and applied anatomy 
and hygiene in their widest sense, with the great object of 
being able to meet the country’s call when that call came, 
as come it assuredly would in the not distant future. 
(Cheers. ) 

There was no branch of science that could make a greater 
contribution than veterinary science toward assisting 
our Empire in the hour of its greatest need. (Cheers.) 


** MEDICAL SCIENCE.”’ 


Professor J. Basu. Buxton. M,A., F R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
who submitted the above toast, said that it was one without 
which a gathering of that sort could not be considered 
complete. Nevertheless, he approached it with a pro- 
found diffidence, because he realised the magnitude of 
the subject with which he had to deal, and, as everyone 
knew who had attempted the task, when it was over one 
realised that one had failed to do justice to one or other 
of the branches of a large subject such as that. Moreover, 
the difficulty was greater to-day than it had ever been, 
because of the enormous recent increase in the develop- 
ment of medical science. 

Historians had noted that the progress of medical science 
had been a remarkably steady one, but they had also com- 
mented on the fact that that progress has been marked 
by mile-stones of amazing activity, interspersed with 
periods of more or less quiescence. In medieval times 
these periods depended, to a large extent, upon the rise 
and fall of some particular school, but when they turned 
their minds to some recent aspects of the development of 
medical science, contemplating (for example) the last 
century, they might say that there was one of the most 
interesting periods in the whole history of medical science. 
Everyone knew that, somewhere about a hundred years 
ago, medical science was not organised in anything like 
the way that it was to-day. But in the year 1832 there 
was formed the British Medical Association, through the 
foresight of a number of prominent individuals, and as a 
result of the coming into being of the British Medical 
Association, within the next few years a number of Medical 
Reform Bills were introduced. It was true that these did 
not receive the support for which the members of the 
Association had hoped ; nevertheless, in 1858 the Medical 
Act was passed, and as a result of that Act the General 
Council of Medical Education and Registration was formed. 
The result of that was that there was a gathering together 
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of all the branches of medical science, and if one took the 
trouble to study the history and development of medical 
science for the next few years, one realised the reorganisa- 
tion which was going on, the preparation which was being 
made, to meet the enormous demand made upon the 
resources of medical science during the war period ; and it 
was, and ever would be, a matter of immense pride that 
medical science, in the face of enormous difficulties, 
achieved what it did during those war years. (Hear, hear.) 


But the result of that period of preparation was to open 
up to medical science an era of still vaster development. 
Money was forthcoming, help was given, and medical 
science took the utmost advantage of those facilities. They 
would always be grateful to medical science for the pro- 
gress which it had made, especially in view of its assistance 
in the recent restoration to health of our Sovereign (cheers), 
and medical science, in its triumphant progress, was a 
most excellent example of the worth of individual and of 
corporate endeavour. (Hear, hear.) One realised per- 
fectly well that without both those factors there could be 
no progress such as there had been in medical science. 

He often wondered if that very important individual, 
the man in the street, realised the influence which medical 
science had on his daily well-being; how it affected, 
indeed, almost every action that he performed. In one 
city of which he knew that was brought home to the man 
in the street by means of chatty little notices on lamp 
posts and on standards at the tram termini: “It is dan- 
gerous to spit—your M.O.H.”: ‘“‘ If some of you produce, 
consume your own refuse—your M.O.H.” (Laughter.) 
He was sure that such methods did give a very intimate 
touch to the relationship which medical science bore to 
to the man in the street. (Cheers.) 

Sir Ewan J. Macriean, M.D., F.R.C.P., in reply, first 
thanked his hosts on behalf of the great Association he 
had the honour to represent, for their very great kindness 
in asking him to that festive gathering. Following the 
example of the President, he could not confine himself to 
the actual programme set before him without first of all 
referring to Mr. Garton. In fact, he suggested that Mr. 
Garton had set the tone of the speeches that evening, and 
his contribution and that of other speakers had created a 
quite unexpected atmosphere—a delightful blend of poli- 
tics and the countryside which he certainly did not expect 
to find in Northumberland Avenue. (Laughter.) He 
understood that Mr. Garton’s main contention was that 
the old adage, that the public had got hold of, that ‘‘ far- 
mers grumble,” had no foundation in fact; or (as the 
lawyers would say) in the alternative, if it was founded 
in fact, then it was well founded. (Laughter.) If he 
might so far depart from the programme, he might say, 
on his own behalf, and on behalf of the profession to which 
he had the honour to belong, that that ridiculous adage 
that ‘‘ doctors differ,’ was equally unfounded in fact, or, 
alternatively, if it were a fact, then there were reasons for 
that fact. (Laughter.) But he hoped he had the moral 
courage to resist the temptation to depart from what he 
was sure would be their real pleasure, and that was that 
he should confine himself to the programme. 

It was his great privilege to endeavour to reply to the 
toast which had been so very ably proposed by Professor 
Buxton. The latter had given them a glancing reference 
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to the history of the British Medical Association and some 
indication as to what that Association had done for the 
science of medicine. 

It was an interesting fact that in the year 1932 the Asso- 
ciation would be celebrating its centenary, and those early 
beginnings to which Professor Buxton had so eloquently 
referred would be retraced and put in their setting. Then, 
he thought, the medical profession at large, and the public 
at large, would be enabled to judge how they had bene- 
fitted by the organisation to which he had the honour 
to belong. (Hear, hear.) 

Reference was also made by Professor Buxton to the 
early beginnings of medical science and what was now a 
popular—and rightly a popular—concern, namely, the 
advance of medical research. The problems confronting 
the veterinary profession were in many ways parallel to 
theirs. He was aware that he must speak with care, 
because Presidents, after all, had to remember the presence 
of certain of their officials and he had observed on his right 
Dr. Alfred Cox (hear, hear) and that great ornament of 
his profession and distinguished member of his Association, 
Sir Thomas Horder. (Cheers.) 

Research, beginning as it did as a mere superstition, had 
in its later and more fruitful developments been founded 
upon the ascertainment of facts. When one spoke about 
a researcher, as such, the public had in mind a very old 
man, with a very long white beard, and a bald head, 
surrounded by highly-impossible retorts and microscopes. 
(Laughter.) He knew something of researchers in various 
parts of the world and he had never seen anybody engaged 
in research who bore the slightest resemblance to the 
researcher of the popular imagination. The researchers 
he had seen were, in fact, not men who were housed in 
gorgeous laboratories; they were men who, labouring 
with limited equipment, had had the mind and the soul 
for finding out the truth. (Cheers.) Pasteur carried out 
his great researches in a garret, and some of the finest work 
done in recent years had been achieved by men working in 
the humblest surroundings. One of the most striking 
things that he noticed in the course of a recent visit to 
Canada and the United States was in connection with this 
matter of research. When he arrived at the great John 
Hopkins institution in Baltimore, his colleague (a dis- 
tinguished medical man), said to him: ‘“‘ You have seen 
a good deal of research in thts country, and of the method 
in which it is conducted ; tell me what your opinion of it 
is.’ He said: ‘‘ I am bound to say that until I came to 
John Hopkins, and since I left Canada, I have not yet 
come across a researcher who has got a moment to breathe 
or a moment to think. (Laughter.) He*did not say that 
in a spirit of adverse criticism of the wonderful work which 
was being done in the United States, but he did say this : 
that whilst much help might be forthcoming from the 
provision of proper equipment, etc., the thing which 
mattered was the soul and spirit of the researcher; the 
determination to find out the truth. (Hear, hear.) 

It was a matter of profound pride to every Britisher that 
the main ideas which had resulted in the advancement 
of medical science, and their application to the well-being 
of the community, had come from this old country. 
(Cheers.) But it was much to be regretted that the working 
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relegated to other countries than our own—to the work- 
shops of Germany and to the big laboratories of the United 
States. What was the reason? He was sure it was 
because the public of this country had not yet realised the 
vital importance of the application of those ideas to the 
task of improving the well-being of the community. The 
Government—successive Governments in this country— 
had not yet recognised the importance of their application 
in regard to what they could do to increase the facilities 
for research not only in medicine, but in the veterinary 
profession and in every profession. They recognised their 
limitations. That was forcibly brought home to him not 
so very long ago when a man said to him, ‘“ Doctor, I 
admire the members of your profession—some of my best 
and greatest friends are doctors: but T am up against you 
as a profession, I cannot help it. I am a father, and I am 
a husband, I have lost a child from tuberculosis and now 
you tell me my wife is dying from cancer.’’ Yes, as a 
profession, individually and collectively they recognised 
their limitations, but they did say that from the public 
they had not had the help that they should have had, 
and that was a matter which should be brought home by 
bodies which were concerned and by Governments who were 
concerned that there should be unlimited facilities for the 
men in the profession—his profession and theirs—who were 
willing to work and who had the capacity to work for the 
benefit, the life-saving and the well-being of the public. 
(Cheers. ) 


AN ANNUITY FOR PROFESSOR MACQUEEN. 


At this point the PRESIDENT rose to announce that he 
had received a message from Dr. Addison to say that he 
was extremely sorry that he had been detained at the 
House of Commons and that he therefore found it impos- 
sible to get away, but expressing his sincerest hope for the 
complete success of that function. 

Proceeding, Dr. Share-Jones said that he had an ex- 
tremely pleasant duty to perform. They would perhaps 
remember that, at the commencement of his few and 
scattered remarks, he had made reference to the fact that 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
took paternal care of the well-being of veterinary science. 
He might also say that it endeavoured also to show regard 
for those who practised it. Last year it was their privilege 
to pay their tribute to their renowned leader, Sir John 
M’Fadyean ; that night it was his great privilege to be 
able to show some regard for one who, since they la'st met 
at that convivial gathering, had passed from the stage after 
fifty-one years’ service as a teacher and researcher in 
veterinary science ; he referred to Professor Macqueen— 
(loud cheers)—whose popularity had evidently not waned ; 
neither had his powers. (Renewed cheers.) Familiarly 
known as “‘ Jimmy ”’ still, he had passed from the active 
stage so far as regulation work was concerned, but he had 
been chivalrous enough to offer himself to the profession 
for election to the Council of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. (Hear, hear.) 

The happy announcement he had to make followed a 
thought to which expression was given by his old colleague 
Professor Simpson Shave. They would remember that 
some time ago it was decided to recognise the long service 
of Professor Shave, and on the matter being put to him 
he requested that it might not be in the form of plate, but 
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in some other (such as a monetary) form, which would 
enable him and his wife to take a few necessary holidays. 
Professor Shave said he thought that that would be an 
appropriate method of reminding him constantly of those 
who were interested enough to think of him at that time. 
That had prompted a similar method of dealing with 
Professor Macqueen. As President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons he had taken the matter of Pro- 
fessor Macqueen in hand and discussed it with his (the 
President’s) old friend Lord Howard de Walden, with the 
happy result that Professor Macqueen would be provided, 
through the instrumentality of Lord Howard, with an 
annuity. (Loud cheers.) 

All that he would say further was that he hoped that that 
annuity would prove a very expensive drain on the finan- 
cial resources of those who had so generously come forward 
to provide it. Might Professor Macqueen live long to 
enjoy it and to continue fo place his services at the dis- 
posal of the Council of the profession. That, he was sure, 
was the heart-felt wish of everyone present. (Cheers.) 

In response to the President’s invitation to him to 
address the company, Professor MACQUEEN, whose rising 
was the signal for a prolonged outburst of cheering, said 
that he need hardly say that the President’s announcement 
had come to him as a complete surprise. He was not made 
aware that anything of the kind was contemplated and he 
was certainly not in a condition, since he had heard the 
announcement, to reply adequately to his kind statement. 
It was quite true that he had been for over fifty years a 
teacher, and for forty years at the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, but throughout his whole career as 
a teacher he had always been waiting, like Micawber, for 
something to turn up. (Laughter.) 

He was reminded of a remark of Dr. Johnson, with 
regard to education in Scotland, when he thought of the 
remuneration of part-time veterinary teachers. Dr. 
Johnson said: ‘‘ Everyone has a mouthful, but no one 
has a bellyful.”’ (Loud laughter.) Something, at last, 
had turned up. (Laughter.) He was exceedingly grateful 
to Lord Howard de Walden for his bounty. (Cheers.) It 
was certainly an unique occurrence for anyone outside or 
inside the profession to endow a veterinary teacher. He 
was sorry to say that he could not continue to speak in the 
way of returning further thanks. but he could assure Lord 
Howard de Walden that he was deeply sensible of his kind- 
ness and thanked him most sincerely. (Cheers.) 


‘** Our GUESTs.” 


The submission of the concluding item on the toast list 
was in the capable hands of Mr. J. WILLETT, who said that 
functions such as that would be very uninteresting and 
tame without the presence of guests, but they had insured 
themselves against such a risk that evening because they 
had a great number of guests, whom they were pleased to 
welcome. (Cheers.) They had, in the past, entertained 
many famous men, but no less famous were those who were 
there that night—-men famous as statesmen, politicians, 
soldiers, men learned in the law, in medicine, in science 
and in literature, and they gave them all a hearty welcome. 
(Cheers.) He was going to mention afew of those present, 
without disparagement to those whom, for lack of time, 
it would not be possible to mention. 
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First he would mention Lord Lovat, because he had 
served as a gallant soldier in two wars. It was the fact 
that, when the history of the South African war was 
written, “‘ Lovat’s Scouts’ were a part of that history. 
(Hear, hear.) But they had more to thank Lord Lovat 
for, as the President had mentioned, in his services to their 
profession as Chairman of the Colonial Services Com- 
mittee. (Cheers.) Next they had Lord Howard de 
Walden, who had shown his great interest in the profes- 
sion by his munificence in connection with the new Veterin- 
ary Hospital at Liverpool University, while they had 
another outstanding instance of his generosity only that 
evening. (Cheers.) Lord Howard was a great landlord, 
both of his estates in London and in the country ; in 
fact, he (Mr. Willett) missed being a tenant of his by 
about three houses —(laughter)—and he could testify to 
the opinion held of him as a generous landlord. Sir 
Atal Chandra Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India : 
a scholar, a great administrator, a man of wide experience 
of Indian affairs and one well known as an enlightened 
statesman—they were especially pleased to welcome him 
there that night. (Cheers.) Alderman (Sheriff elect) 
Phené Neal they were always delighted to welcome, 
as his name was so well known in connection with 
public health in our great city of London, for which he had 
(Hear, hear.) Alderman Neal had 
attended many debates at which public health had been 


done so much. 


the chief subject of discussion, and he was sure they all 
congratulated him most heartily upon his recent election 
as Sheriff for the city, which was the immediate stepping- 
stone to the great office of Lord Mayor of London. (Cheers.) 


Next, Sir Ewan Maclean, President of the British 
Medical Association, which was at once their envy and 
their lode-star. If their National Veterinary Medical 
Association became half as powerful as Sir Ewan’s Asso- 
ciation the veterinary profession would be proud indeed. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir Reginald Banks, K.C., learned in the 
law and a great jurist, was with them, as also was Sir Thomas 
Horder, a gentleman of international reputation as a 
From Mr. John Garton they had 
heard and thoroughly enjoyed a speech that night—and a 
very sensible one. (Cheers.) Next they had Mr. Parry, 
President of the Pharmaceutical Society, with which the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had been in cordial 
relation for over three-quarters of a century. Then there 
were present Mr. Hay Halkett and Mr. J. B. Sandbach, 
both Metropolitan magistrates, the latter being an autho- 
rity on the law of motors. Those gentlemen both had 
their administration and sympathy; they toiled, as did 
the members of the veterinary profession, for very little 
kudos, having many problems to solve involving human 
idiosyncracies, even as they had in the animal kingdom. 


consulting physician. 


There was also their old friend Sir D’Arcy Power, son 
of their old teacher, the late Mr. Henry Power: many of 
those in that room had learned a considerable amount from 
him. Sir D’Arcy Power was renowned as surgeon, his- 
torian and author; one of the most cultured men of his 
generation, they especially welcomed his presence. 
(Cheers.) Dr. Alfred Cox, the Medical Secretary of the 
British Medical Association, was the great power behind 
that magnificent organisation; they welcomed him and 
they also congratulated the British Medical Association on 
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the possession of such an experienced and wise statesman 
as their secretary. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Douglas Stewart. Principel of the Veterinary 
School of the University of Sydney, was one of the pioneers 
in the profession and they were indeed glad of his pre- 
sence. (Cheers.) He (Mr. Willett) and Professor Stewart 
were at college together in Edinburgh over thirty years 
ago, and he personally was very pleased to see him in the 
old country again. Lastly, they had Professor J. 8. 
Macdonald, of Liverpool—a good friend of the profession. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rt. Hon. Lorp Howarp pE WALDEN, C.B.E., who 
was the first of the guests to reply, and who was enthu- 
siastically received, said, in the course of a speech in light 
vein, that other speakers that evening had laid suitable 
insistence on the necessity for sticking, like the cobbler 
to his last, entirely to the subject, but as he was answering 
for the guests he found himself in some difficulty, for he 
did not know what was the precise definition of a guest. 
He might be, as the President had suggested, the raw 
material to be sublimated to human use as manure, coal, 
or any other commercial product. (Laughter.) There was 
always a danger in enlightening the public before its time ; 
the usual process in either the political or the medical 
world had always been to do it to the public first and 
enlighten them afterwards. (Laughter.) 

He should like to join issue for one moment with Lord 
Lovat when he spoke, very germanely, on the subject of 
the necessity for veterinary assistance in the colonies. 
He was one of those unfortunate people who were strug- 
gling in one of them, those who farmed far away from 
these islands had an even more difficult struggle —as Mr. 
Garton would understand. (Laughter.) He had heard 
some of his farmer friends there say that they could put 
up with almost everything, but what beat them was the 
“ vet.”’ (Loud laughter.) That was true in one way, and 
untrue in another. 
almost incredible amount of disease, with which they had 
very little acquaintance, the Veterinary Department's 
efforts to deal with it were sometimes rather worse than 


Working in a fresh country, with an 


the diseases themselves. (Laughter.) Sometimes the 
animals died of the inoculations and not of the disease, 
but he might say that that had been known to happen in 
the human race. 

He felt that it was his businéss, at that time of the even- 
ing, to be as abrupt as possible, but he must say that, when 
one had much to do with animais, one had more to do with 
the veterinary surgeon than with the doctor, and one found 
that, living in the country, the veterinary surgeon was 
really almost a necessity, while the doctor was mercly a 
nuisance. (Laughter.) 

Alderman Wi1u1AM Pent Nea, who next responded, 
said that he felt that Lord Howard de Walden had 
answered so well for the guests that it was useless for him 
to add many words, but he presumed he had been called 
upon because it so happened that he represented the City 
of London there that night. 

As representing the City of London he had, for a good 
many years past, had the great pleasure and profit of 
attending the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
and on each occasion that he had been there he had always 
been attached to the Veterinary Section. The consequence 
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was that he happened to have been fortunate enough to 
make a great number of friends amongst veterinary sur- 
geons, and he was, indeed, most interested in their pro- 
fession. As the public had been mentioned, he must 
confess that the public knew very little about the great 
work which the veterinary profession was doing. It was 
not only their power of cultivating the sympathy of the 
animal in a manner which enab!ed them so to supplement 
their knowledge as to achieve miracles of diagnosis ; the 
public were also greatly indebted to the profession for 
the amount of research that veterinary surgeons were 
carrying on in directions of benefit to the health of the 
human population. They were, he knew, looking into the 
frightful question of tuberculosis. For years he was a 
farmer, and he was now a city magistrate, and he was 
called upon occasionally to deal with carcases of meat 
which were said to be unfit for human consumption, and 
he noticed when he had to inspect that meat the terrible 
ravages of tuberculosis in the animal. If they could assist 
the medical profession in discovering the cause and cure 
of tuberculosis the whole human race would be greatly 
indebted to them. 

In a few days’ time he would, as the representative of 
the City of London, be going to Sheffield, and there he 
hoped to meet many members of their profession. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that the veterinary profession had 
never received adequate recognition. The medical pro- 
fession had been to the front for some years, and why could 
not the veterinary profession either join the medical in 
Service at St. Paul’s, or have a day to themselves, as had 
the latter profession, and secure public acknowledgement 
of their work? There were many aspects of their work 
which greatly concerned the City of London ; the Corpora- 
tion had the management of the great markets of the city, 
and he thought that perhaps it might be well if a great 
conference were held at Guildhall and if they were invited 
there for the purpose of considering what was the best 
course to pursue with a view to increasing the food pro- 
ducts of the country. The whole question of economics in 
this country was the distinction between the words “‘ cheap 
and dear’; they were purely relative—that was the point. 
(Hear, hear.) If the great industry of agriculture were 
put upon a proper footing, the economic position of this 
country would be entirely different from what it was to-day. 
No country could be thoroughly prosperous unless and 
until its agriculture was prosperous also. (Cheers.) , 

Professor J. 8S. MAcDoNALD, F.R.S., Professor of Physio- 
logy, Liverpool University, who also responded, said, 
amidst laughter. that it was quite obvious that his appear- 
ance was a sign that the serious part of that assembly had 
come to an end: that toast had already been responded 
to by two most capable speakers. 

If he represented anything among the guests, he repre- 
sented medical science, and one could go back to the times 
when medical science and veterinary science were hardly 
in touch—-a condition that began to disappear at the time 


of Jenner, that at the time of Pasteur was so threatened | 


that its disappearance was confidently anticipated, and 
that now might definitely be said to have disappeared 
absolutely. (Hear, hear.) 


He had the privilege, as had Professor Macqueen, of | 


representing persons who were in contact with the youth 
(Continued at foot of next column). 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


North of England Division, N.V.M.A.* 

A meeting of this Division was held on June 8th, 1929, 
at the Imperial Hotel, Darlington. 

The President, Mr. T. M. Mitchell, occupied the Chair, 
and the attendance book was signed by the following :— 
Messrs. McDowall, Snaith, Towell, Blackburn, Taylor, 
Peele, H. S. Elphick, Hill, Pratt, Finney, Christopher, 
Thompson, Barker, Jarvie, Hicks, Wilkinson and J. R. 
Rider, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors.—Messrs. W. 
Thompson. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Isherwood, J. W. Rider, Doughty, Welsh, Stewart, Parker, 
C. Elphick and Professor Hobday. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been pub- 
lished, were taken as read, and confirmed. 


Jackson Young and Jas. 


Correspondence. 

(1) The circular letter from the N.V.M.A., with refer- 
ence to the proposal to increase the membership of the 
Council of that body. 

This letter had been carefully considered by the Division’s 
Council, which recommended “* That in the opinion of the 
Council no useful purpose would be served by adopting 
the proposals contained in the letter.” 

It was agreed that a reply be sent, in these terms, to the 
N.V.M.A., on the motion of Mr. Hit1, seconded by Mr. 
SNAITH. 

(2) A letter from the Northumberland Agricultural 
Society, inviting the Division to appoint four representa- 
tives on a sub-committee of that society, to assist the 
proposal to establish a research station in Northumberland, 
for the investigation of various non-notifiable diseases 
of sheep. 

This letter had been considered by the Council and 
further information sought regarding the proposal. 

Later correspondence showed that the old sub-committee 
of the Northumberland Society was being reformed, and 
that certain outside bodies, including the North of England 
V.M.A., were being invited to nominate members. After 
some discussion, it was agreed that Messrs. C. Elphick, 


* Received on Ist July. 





(Continued from previous column). 


of their profession. He was in personal contact with a 
number of veterinary students, and in contact by corres- 
pondence with a number of veterinary men, and the 
questions which he bad always asked himself were these : 
‘** Are the men who are entering your profession on a level, 
as they should be on a level, with the men who are entering 
the medical profession ? Are they as interested in their 
work ? Are they as skilled ?*’ His answer was that they 
undoubtedly were, and it had been a tremendous satisfac- 
tion to him to know that that was the case. (Cheers.) 
He was perfectly certain that the speakers to which they 
had listened that night, the information they had gained, 
and the contacts they had made, were highly valuable, 
and that they had a really first-rate evening. (Loud 


cheers. ) 
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W. A. Doughty, F. Pickering and C. Nicholson should be 
nominated as representatives of the Division. 
Report of the Council Meeting. 

In addition to the correspondence above mentioned, 
the Council considered the minute passed at the Annual 
General Meeting, to invest £20 in War Loan. It had been 
found that matters would be much simplified if that minute 
were rescinded and an instruction substituted to place the 
money to deposit account. 

The Council recommended the adoption of this proposal. 

Careful consideration was given to the matter of arrears 
of subscriptions. 

Certain members were a considerable sum in arrear, 
they took no interest in the affairs of the Division, and could 
not be induced to reply to correspondence. 

The Council decided to give these members a final 
opportunity to reply before June 8th, failing which it 
would recommend that their names be removed from the 
list of members. 

Revision of Rules. 

It was agreed that this matter be considered by a sub- 
committee composed of the President, Messrs. 
Hill and the Secretary. 


Taylor, 


The SECRETARY reported that no replies had been re- 
ceived to the final appeal regarding arrears of subscriptions, 
and he having read the names of the members concerned, 
it was agreed, on the proposal of Mr. Snarrn, seconded by 
Mr. Pratt, that these names be removed from the list of 
members. 

The motion for the reception and adoption of the report 
was then carried, on the proposal of Mr. Prarr, seconded 
by Mr. Hix. 

Mr. PEELE suggested that it would be a convenience to 
members if the proceedings of the Council could be printed 
and circulated with the. notice convening the ordinary 
meeting of the Division. 
tance had to 
thorough consideration if the findings of the Council were 


Sometimes matters of impor- 
be discussed, and it would ensure more 
available before a meeting. 

It was agreed that, at the discretion of the Council, 
its proceedings should be printed and circulated in the 
manner suggested. 

Representation on the Council N. V.M. A. 

It was agreed, on the proposal of Mr. SNarru, seconded 
by Mr. Hix1, that Mr. Peele should continue to represent 
the Division on the Council of the N.V.M.A. 

The Secretary then read his paper, ‘‘ Some Observations 
on Mining Practice.” 

[Captain Rider’s paper is reproduced, together with the 
ensuing discussion, at the commencement of this issue 
of the Record.—Ed. | 
The only other item engaging the attention of the meet- 

ing was the presentation by the President of an interesting 

specimen, consisting of the abdominal organs of a Scotch 
terrier, the subject of leukaemia. 

{Mr. Mitchell’s account of the case is given in full in our 
Clinical and Case Reports Section this week.—Kd. 
The meeting concluded with the passing of hearty votes 

of thanks to the essayist and to the President for his con- 

duct in the Chair. 





J. R. Riper, Hon. Secretary. 
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From Che BWeterinarian, 
January, 1829. 





We congratulate ourselves and our readers on the com- 
mencement of another year of our literary existence. When, 
twelve months ago, we first appeared before the public, it 
was by no means certain whether our nurslin gf Veterinarian 
might not be strangled almost in its birth. We had been 
told by persons who were likely to be the best judges of the 
state of our profession, that veterinary surgeons were not 
readers, and that if our bantling did linger on a little while, 
it must inevitably perish from lack of nutriment. Surely 
“their wish was not father to that thought.” The 

Veterinarian, however, yet lives. Its friends tell us that 
it is growing in public favour; and we have some sub- 
stantial reasons for knowing that they are not altogether 
deceiving us. So far as a solicitude to improve, and to 
deserve the favour of the public, may have weight, it will 
continue to merit the patronage it has received. We bid 
our readers and our patrons a happy new year, and trust, 
or rather are assured, that that year will announce the 
more rapid approach of the consummation of their and our 
wishes—-the emancipation of our profession from that state 
of degradation into which it has been so long sunk. 

Unknown, at least not confessed, and only guessed at, 
we doubted whether we should be able to allure around us 
a sufficient number of able and willing co-operators in the 
important work which we had undertaken. With pride 
and exultation we refer to the list of valued contributors 
inscribed on our wrapper. Our vanity tells us that it is 
a pledge of the estimation in which we are held ; our duty 
prompts the resolution not to deceive the expectations 
of those whom we so truly esteem. 

We have the happiness to know that the principles on 
which The Veterinarian is founded are recognised and 
approved by an overwhelming majority of our profession. 
We all feel what we ought lo be, as veterinary surgeons ; we 
lament what we are: and we are bound together by the 
ardent wish, and the firm determination, to vindicate our 
claim to that rank in society, and that place in the public 
estimation, to which we are justly entitled. We lament 
the imperfections of our present system of education, and 
the abuses which we, too supine, have suffered to creep into 
the system pursued at our school; and we are leagued 
together-—we speak advisedly--the whole veterinary pro- 
fession, temperately yet firmly, and the more firmly because 
temperately, to oppose and rectify these abuses. But we 
love that seminary, that alma mater, whence we first 
derived the rudiments of veterinary lore. It is because 
we love it that we are anxious to reform it ; and while we 
are pursuing, and will accomplish, the work of reformation, 
we will eagerly defend it against all who, under the mask 
of reformation, are plotting its destruction. 

We congratulate the veterihary public on the improved 
appearance of the present year. Veterinary periodicals 
have been established through the medium of which the 
sentiments and wishes of the profession may be easily and 
truly attained, and the little discoveries which we make 
may be communicated to each other ; and every one has 
his peculiarity of treatment, or his improved method of 
operating, or his more scientific conception of the nature 
of disease. 

Veterinary medical societies have been established in the 
metropolis ; and those who are regarded as the principal 
ornaments of their profession being now accustomed to 
meet together, and freely discuss every subject connected 
with veterinary practice, much that is new, and pleasing, 
and useful, must be elicited from the collision of -such 
men. 

There are at the college evident symptoms of improve- 
ment. A demonstrator is now appointed, to assist the 
pupils in laying the only sure foundation for scientific 
practice and well-earned emolument and fame —an accurate 
knowledge of anatomy. A regard to truth, and a sense of 
honour, will forbid that the student shall ever again be 
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left to wander, unguided and bewildered, through the 
labyrinths of minute dissection. 

The professor, his health comparatively re-established, 
on alternate days takes his clinical round through the 
hospital. He is accessible, friendly, and eager to com- 
municate, and daily communicating much _ valuable 
instruction. 

In his introductory lecture, although Mr. Coleman did 
not recant certain doctrines to which his best friends used 
to listen with surprise, dissatisfaction, and regret, his 
language was more guarded, and something was concealed 
to the undisguised and prevailing opinion of the profes- 
sion. 

And, most interesting of all, there is but one sentiment 
pervading the whole body of veterinary surgeons—an 
early and an all-important consequence of the circulation 
of veterinary periodicals. In this sentiment the pupils, 
even at the college, are evidently participating ; it is re- 
echoed by the united voice of the practitioners of human 
medicine, and approved by the public at large. It has 
if we are not much deceived, penetrated the meetings of 
the governors, and the conclave of the examiners; and 
we augur from it the happiest, and not far distant result. 
A more extended system of education, reaching to every 
operation and manipulation of the stable and the forge, 
and to every legitimate patient, every domesticated quad- 
ruped, an attendance at the college considerably prolonged 
beyond the present absurd and disgraceful period —and 
the admission to the examiners’ board of some few veterin- 
ary surgeons, who are best calculated to decide, and who 
alone can decide, on the competency of the candidate ; 
these are points on which we have not heard a difference 
of opinion among veterinarians, medical men, or the 
enlightened public ; these are points which must be con- 
ceded to us, if not now, and with a good grace, yet at no 
remote day, perhaps unwillingly, and when they can no 
longer be refused. 

As to the subject of some letters in our present number 
the exclusion of veterinary surgeons as subscribers to the 
college—we cannot, for a moment, bring ourselves to 
imagine that the general meeting of subscribers can be 
induced to sanction a measure so absurd, invidious, and 
unjust. It was adopted at a meeting of governors in a 
moment of irritation; their good sense and good feeling 
will, we trust, permit it to die a natural death. 

All our readers, however, are not professional men, 
although they may and do feel considerable interest in the 
welfare of our profession. ‘Towards them we have a duty 
to discharge, and we have endeavoured to discharge it. 
By the kindness of our friends, we have been enabled to 
present them with a series of essays and cases on the most 
interesting parts of veterinary practice, and our arrange- 
ments enable us to promise that these papers will consider- 
ably increase both in number and value. We acknowledge 
this to be the most important part of our work; and 
interest and inclination will lead us, in future, to attend 
less to controversy, and more to the accumulation of 
useful facts. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 


Aug. 3ist to Sept. 6th.-N.V.M.A. Congress at Ayr. 

July 29th -Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C., at 4-30 p.m. 

Aug. Ist--Summer Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Bakewell. 

Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 

N.V.M.A., at Norwich, 2 p.m. 
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ArMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
PROMOTION EXAMINATION. 

The results of the examination for promotion, held in 
India and Burma, of officers of the Regular Army, were 
announced on July 18th. Of the Regular Army candidates, 
81 lieutenants, 25 captains, and five majors (R.A.M.C. and 
R.A.V.C.), were successful. The successful veterinary 
candidates were as follows :—Major C. Davenport, O.B.E. ; 
Capts. J. J. Hegarty and A. J. Kelly ; and Lieut. C. U. K. 
Porter. 

Lonpon GazeTre--War Orrice—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

July 19--Major F. J. Moon resigns his emmn. and re- 
tains his rank, with permission to wear the prescribed 
uniform (July 18); Major F. Hopkin, O.B.E., is ret. on 
reduction of estabt. and retains his rank, with permission 
to wear the prescribed uniform (July 20). 


Tue Domestic HEN. 


Writing in the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Boulenger, Director 
of the Zoological Society’s Aquarium, gives it as his 
opinion that some of the most remarkable experiments 
of the effect of U.V. rays on animals and plants are those 
on the domestic hen. ‘It stands to reason,” he says, 
“that a bird given plenty of sunlight has more time in 
which to collect food and egg-making material than one 
that is not. During long spells of cold and darkness the 
hen is normally more or less dormant, and few will blame 
her. But it has further been discovered that eggs incu- 
bated under ordinary U.V. light hatch from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours earlier than eggs brooded by the bird. 
It has also been ascertained, and this should cheer the 
smallholder unable to afford an artificial sunlight installa- 
tion, that the addition of a little cod liver oil to the food 
of laying hens has a stimulating effect. Quartz glass, 
however, has indisputable advantages, and is fortunately 
coming by slow degrees within the reach of all.’’—— British 
Journal of Bio-physics. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 





Anesthetics. 
To vHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY REvORD. 

Sir, Perhaps some of your readers can give me a little 
information regarding various anesthetics and their uses. 
Firstly, with regard to the homely chloroform: is there 
much difference, in the matter of danger to the animal, 
between ordinary B.P. chloroform and that specially 
prepared for anzsthesia ? 

| should like to know, too, whether alcohol (intra- 
venously) has been used as an anesthetic for the domestic 
animals, and if so, with what success. Other substances 
used by doctors as general anesthetics, about which I 
should like to be informed from the veterinary standpoint, 
are nitrous oxide, ethyl chloride and bromide, ethylene, 
narzylene (acetylene). 

Finally, [ should be grateful for any particulars regard- 
ing the administration of carbon dioxide and oxygen 
during anesthesia to regulate the breathing and to hasten 
recovery. Yours truly, BERNARD GorTON. 

22 Arnewood Road, Bournemouth. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the North Midland Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. W. Tweed, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Major G. W. Dunkin (London), 
Dr. T. Hare (London) and Mr. H. L. Torrance (Birkenhead). 
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